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wat hald tha i ter Sie Ath, nished teacher and the Academy 
girls. “I told you Daresome was trying to steal it—he is a contemptible sneak- 
thief!” cried Armstrong. .Dick was thunderstruck! i 
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DICK DARESOME'S LOST CAUSE 


QUEERED BY HIS BELLEVILLE RIVAL 


By FRANK FORREST 


“There, you see what you’ve done by your attack on me, — 
Sam Thorpe,” said Armstrong to the other. “I won't 
take the blame for this business, and don’t you forget it. 
Wait till Mrs. Ferguson comes.” | 

The latter personage, who was the preceptress of the 
girls’ institution, made her appearance at this very instant, 
in high dudgeon. 


CHAPTER I. 
_DARESOME IN DEEP WATER. 


“Yes, I say it again—that fellow Dick Daresome is a 
sneak, and I would be willing to bet that he is the thief in 
» this very case!” cried a strident voice. 
~ “You low cur, you are lying and you know it!” came 
back a retort, and instantly there was the sound of a scuf- 
fling match. 
The noise was heard inside the doorway of the: Girls’ 
Academy, on Greenvale Island, and the Irish maid, Mary, 
who saw what was going on outside the entrance of the 


“What does this disgusting clamor and outcry mean, 
young ladies?” cried the worthy woman, whose chief aim 
in life was to keep the girls of the school in order. 

They were a splendid lot, but even she had a hard time 
of it some times. Particularly was this so because of the 


dormitory building, set up a terrible howl of alarm. bitter rivalry between the two boys’ academies, located at 


“Murrderr!” she screamed in tones which brought 
twenty screaming girls down the stairway of the building 
to see the cause of the disturbance. 

- The sight that met their eyes was that of Stuart Arm- 
strong a Belleville Academy student, and Sam Thorpe, 
from the rival institution, Merrivale. 

As the reader doubtless knows, it was the latter institu- 
tion which Dick Daregome attended, and naturally his de- 
fender was this same Sam Thorpe, who was his roommate. 

The taller of the two, with dark hair and eyes, and a 
cruel yet clever face, was Armstrong. 

This fellow, seeing the commotion he had stirred up at 
the very portal of the girls’ dormitory, straightened up. 


equal distances from her institution. 

The youths of the two big schools; which numbered about 
two hundred students each, lost no opportunity to best each 
other in every possible way. 

Tt was only by strict ruling that no rough work should 
edon in the presence of the academy girls that order was 
maintained on the Island. 

The infraction of that rule meant that the disturbers were 
‘to be banned from the company of the young ladies. 

So the reader can readily see why Stuart Armstrong 
was so anxious to blame Sam Thorpe with the beginning 
of the fracas in the present instance. 

“What is this disturbance?” demanded Mrs. Ferguson, — 


-again, with more show of temper, for her first question had 
remained unanswered. | . 

“Tt is this ill-bred Merrivale fellow, 
glibly replied Stuart Armstrong. “He insulted me, right 
here on the steps of the dormitory building, as I was com- 
ing to see you on an important matter. Then not content 
with that, he attacked me brutally. I don’t think that you 
would expect me to stand here and be brutally beaten by a 
rowdy like this fellow, now, would you?” 

The good lady gazed from one to the other in undis- 
guised amazement. She was not as used to the wiles of 
clever school boys, having a general idea that youths of the 
Opposite sex were more or less fools, anyway. - , 

This sudden and plausible explanation completely took 
her off her guard. : 

Yet, she had always liked Sam Thorpe, who had done 
many kind things for her and for the girls. 

“What was the truth of this, Mary ?” said she, finally. 

“Faith, mum, an’ Oi don’t know,” said the girl. “They 
was clawin’ at each other loike Kilkenny cats, and Oi was 
that scared, mum, Oi hardly knowed which was on top.” 

“Well, Sam Thorpe, what do you say?” asked Mrs. Fer- 
guson, willing to give Dick’s roommate a chance to clear 
himself. 

“T have very little to say, Mrs. Ferguson,” said Sam, 
mantfully. “This fellow here is so jealous of Dick Dare- 
some that he does everything in his power to harm him. 
Just now his attack is on Dick Daresome’s good name!” 

The old lady batted her eyes and gazed at Sam in 
prise, fixing her spectacles more firmly in position, 
she might get a better look. 

“TI don’t understand what such talk has to do with the 
case,” she remarked. vs 

“Tt hasn’t anything, Mrs. Ferguson,” interrupted Stuart 
Armstrong. “I’ve come to see you on something very im- 
portant, and I wish you’d let me have a few minutes of your 
time.” . 

“Very well, Mr. Armstrong,” said she. “Just step in- 
side the reception hall, and into the parlor. I will be there 
in a minute. I wish to talk to Mr. Thorpe.” 

With a smile of triumph, Armstrong sauntered through 
the throng of girls at the entrance and into the deserted 
parlor. This was just the opportunity he had been looking 
for. | 

No one was in sight. , 

With the quickness of a cat, he slipped an object fr 
his inside coat pocket quickly into the drawer of a table at 
the side of the room. | 3 

He slammed the drawer quickly shut, and the smile 
broadened on his face. ~ | 
_ “Well, this couldn’t be happening better if I had been 
planning for a month. I found that purse on the steps out- 
_ side in the grass. It’s the one they think is stolen, and I 
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have the matter cinched, for Daresome is due over here this 
Such were the thoughts that coursed through Arm. “ 
strong’s mind. 3 : ; 

Meanwhile, the old lady was lecturing Sam Thorpe stern. ; 
ly and to the point. | 

“You cannot come around this Academy to see any of 
the girls after such actions, Mr. Thorpe,” said she. “Yoy | 
must confine your vulgar fights to other sections than this a 
Island, or else pay the penalty.” 

Sam raised up his hand for an objection. — 

But the preceptress would hear no more. She had made 
up her mind, and such idle things as facts could not influ. 
ence her mind at all. eo 

This particular trait of mind is what some vulgar, rude 
men say is characteristic of most women, and they declare | 
that it is the chief reason why women should not have 4. 
votes ! 3 

Be that as it may, the old lady, after having tried Sam, 
and found him guilty in the first degree, flounced about 
and marched into the hall. aie ; 

As she did so, a pretty girl slipped out of the entrance 
and joined Sam, the two of them disappearing with merry 
smiles around the corner of the building for a little walk. 

“Grace, wasn’t that the limit?” cried Sam, as soon as 
they were out of earshot. | 

“Tt was, indeed, Sam,” replied the girl, who was Sam’s 
“bestest best,” as the reader could have judged if he had 
seen the soft glances she gave Dick’s roommate. : 

“Well, you know what the row was, don’t you?” asked 
Sam. 

“No, I can’t say that I do,” responded the girl, shaking 
her pretty head. “But T suppose it had something to do 
with Bess Morrison. That little roommate of mine causes 
more trouble between Belleville and Merrivale Academies 
than all the rest of us girls put together” 

“I am not so sure of that,” said Sam, loyally, as he looked 
at the sweet face before him. “But she does cause a lot of 
ructions, that ig certainly true. Thig business was because 
Armstrong called Dick Daresome a thief 1” 

The girl stopped in indignant surprise. 

“Why, Sam—how terrible!—TI don’t blame you getting 
angry. What did he mean?” 

“He tries to blame this missing purse on Dick Dare- 
some. You know, Dick was over here last night to that 


qm | dance, and Armstrong was sore sbecause Dick had most of 


Bess Morrison’s dances !? 
"Yes, I know that,” said Grace, 


had nothing to do whatever with 
purse,” 


“Of course not!” 


“But I know that Dick — 
Mrs. Ferguson’s missing 


exclaimed Thorpe. ‘f The old dame 
has lost it some place and she hasn’t got gumption enough 
to admit that it’s her own carelessness, When ome 


ie / pick - DARBSOME'S Lost ee eee 


“get one in years their chiet leche in life seems to be} ‘Thus, Sam was unable to tip him off as to the state of 
__ to think they’ve been robbed or are going to be robbed be affairs. 


Me g ome Dead mit is ; The Island was in the middle of the Greenvale ‘Rive Pia 


on one side of which, about a mile and a half from the 
shore, was Merrivale Academy. 

On the other side was Belleville Academy. The lads . 
guarded jealously their respective banks of the river and 
it fared ill with lads of either school caught by the rivals 
on what they considered their own particular territory. 

Needless to say, Sam went for the foot bridge leading to 
his own side, and seeing that Dick was not in sight, strolled — 
on across toward his own academy. | 

“Me, oh, my!” sighed Sam, in a worried ‘way, as he 
walked along the foot bridge, gazing down into the whirl- 
ing waters below. “ It does look as if dark days were ahead 
for poor Dick Daresome. When the charge of crookedness 
comes into a struggle it is a great deal different from a 
question of simple bravery and grit! 1? 

He looked vainly for Dick, and at last turned on eae 
the academy. 

“T guess he has already gone to the sick school—well, 
I hope he gets out of this as well as he has out of most 
other scrapes. But that Armstrong is a thorough-going 
rascal. It looks mighty dark for Dick!” 


Grace laughed at Sam’s earnestness. 
“Goodness!” said Grace. “A person would suppose that 
you were a confirmed old bachelor and woman-hater to lis- 
ten to this talk. But, what connection can Armstrong put 
between Dick and the missing purse?” 

Sam shook his head ina puzzled fashion. 

“That’s what perplexes me,” said the lad. ‘There is 
something more to this than mere talk. You know, he is 
always plotting against Dick. He has tried ducking and | 
_ kidnapping and hazing and fist fights. But none of them 
nave worked—Dick has been too clever !” 


“Yes” said Grace, admiringly, “and Dick has had a, 
mighty good second in you to help him fight against the 
trickery of the other school fellows!” 

Sam made a gesture with his hand as if to brush aside 
such a compliment. 


“No one could help being game who had to associate 
with Dick, for he is afraid of nothing. But, you know the 
charge of dishonesty is one which is easy to give and hard 
to prove. Armstrong evidently had some sort of trick up 
his sleeve to connect Dick with this very deed.” 


Grace looked startled. 

“Why, Sam, that might cause Dick to be expelled in dis- 
grace from Merrivale. That would break his widowed 
mother’s heart, you know!” - 

“Tt would break Dick’s heart as well, for he cares more |. 
- for honor than almost anything in the world. Dick has | 
a lot of old-fashioned ideas like that which don’t seem to 
have any interest at all for such fellows as Stuart Arm- 
_ strong!” | 


CHAPTER II. 
A CUNNING ACCUSATION. 


Stuart Armstrong, inside the dormitory building, walked 
nonchalantly into the hallway again, after slipping the mys- 
terious object into the table drawer. 

“Tt’s better for me to be out here,” thought this crafty 
schemer. “Then they won’t think I had a chance to stack 
the cards as I did!” 

At this instant Mrs. Ferguson marched grandly back 
into the corridor, and saw Armstrong waiting for her. 

“What do, you want of me, Mr. Stuart Armstrong?” 
said she. “I think you were about as guilty as Sam Thorpe 
‘and I don’t believe I will let you come calling at this: 
Academy either. This fighting is a very serious thing!” — 

“T have come to see you about something a great deal 
more serious that mere fighting,” said Stuart Armstrong. 

“What is it?” queried the old lady. 

“Tb ig about a matter of personal honesty,’ said Arm- 
strong, with a very serious look. 

“Personal honesty ?”’ cried the old lady, losing her dig- 
nified hauteur. “Is it anything to do with the purse which 
was stolen last night ?” 

Armstrong’s eyes flashed with triumph. 

“Yes, Mrs. Ferguson, it is. I have called to tell you 


ae 


“Well, what can we do, then?” inquired Grace. 

“You simply go inside the house and keep a sharp watch 
on Master Armstrong,” said Sam. “Dick is due over here 
this afternoon—Armstrong heard him make the date with 
Bess, and so that is probably why he is here.” 

“JT will go right in now, through the rear entrance,” 
said Grace. “You just be sure that I will watch him every 
minute possible.” : 


“Well, good-bye, then,” said Sam. “I’m an outlaw now, 
as far as the Academy is concerned. But I guess that 
when there is need for some real live work to be done in 
anything that is unpleasant or dangerous, I'll get another 
chance.” 

“Good-bye,” said enn as she slipped into the maid’s 
entrance of the dormitory. 

Sam hustled down toward the bridge which he knew 
Dick Daresome would have to cross to reach the Island 
Academy. But, unfortunately, Dick had already come over 
and had walked around the other end of the building. | 


what I know about that matter. It is a serious dee and |. 


that is why I want to go very slowly in the case, for my 
motives are apt to be misunderstood.” | 

The preceptress looked at him sharply. 

“T begin to see what you are driving at,” said she; “but 
you-must remember that you will have to prove any 
charges you make against any one. Remember that I am 
just and fair, and will have the guilty punished. But I 
will not see any injustice done, either—so, I advise you to 
use discrimination.” 

Armstrong’s face flushed. 

“Do you doubt my sincerity, before I have even told you 
my ideas and my facts?” 

The old lady shook her head. 

“No, I am simply warning you that you must not try 
any games of equivocation and malice with me. I am open 
to facts, but I am not going to take any one’s word against 
any one else without sufficient proof.” 

Armstrong’s mouth tw itched, for he was angry. Under 
the calm manner of the preceptress he could detect her sus- 
picion of his plans. And the worst of it was, he knew that 
her suspicions were just—which was a great deal more than 


could be said in favor of his own plans! 


“T have several matters to attend to about class reports,” 
said Mrs. Ferguson. 
minutes. Just sit down here in the hall, and I will be 
down at the end of that time. Then I will listen to all you 
have to say.” 

The preceptress went upstairs to her office, while Stuart 
Armstrong sat down on the bench by the door. 

The girls had separated now, at the command of the pre- 
ceptress, and so the corridor seemed deserted. | 

As a matter of fact, from the rear of the corridor a pair | 8 
of sharp eyes were watching Armstrong’s every motion. 
Bess Morrison’s room mate, faithful to her promise to Sam 
Thorpe, was keeping the Belleville rival under close surveil” 
lance. : | | 
When Armstrong, glancing down the corridor, saw that 
he was all alone, his instinct for gloating over his victim 
asserted itself. 

“T wonder if that purse is all right in the drawer there?” 
thought Armstrong. The more he thought about it the 
more he feared that maybe in the excitement he had made 
some mistake, | 

“Maybe I put it into another drawer instead of bi one 
in that table,” he muttered. “I was so excited over my op- 
portunity that I hardly knew what I did!” | 

Seeing that no one was looking—for Grace Gray was 


hidden behind a door at the end of the hall, and peeking 


through the tiniest of cracks, sett decided to have 


- another look at his trap. 


He slipped into the Dh which was but a ting feet 


“Tt will take me perhaps about five 


she was enabled to watch every move of Ail Armstrong, 
in the front of the big room. . 


Grace peeped through another door) and | as that rear d 
part of the room was darkened, ee was oblivious — 


to the watchful eyes. ~ 


He slipped open the drawer aki and took up the 


purse to look at it, with a smile across his face which had 
in it not a bit of good humor. It was the smile of a man 
who is at last successful in a bitter fight! 

“Now, Dick Daresome!’’ he exclaimed, “JT have you 
trapped at last !””: 


Grace Gray heard him say these words, and ve smiled, | 


too. 

“Well, maybe you have and maybe you hayen’t,” she 
said to herself. “We will see how much of a trap you are 
making for yourself, Stuart Armstrong !” 

The sound of steps was heard outside on the veranda. 
Like a stealthy cat, Armstrong shoved the purse into the 
drawer again and slid out into the corridor. 

As the bell clanged out he was quietly sitting on the 
bench or settee where Mrs. Ferguson had left him. 


There he was, when Mary, the maid, came to open the - 


door. 
tered ! a | 

Armstrong smirked at Daresome with a triumphant leer, 
but Dick merely looked at him, coldly, and then turned his 
head away, with no more expression than if he had been 
gazing at a blank wall. 

“T’ll make you acknowledge my presence,” thought Arm- 
strong, as he ground his teeth in hatred. 

Daresome’s disdainful indifference stung him more than 
any words could have done. | 


“Who is it ye are to see, Misthur Daresome?” asked 
Mary, with one of her jolliest smiles, for she liked the hero 
of Merrivale. Dick made the same impression with all 
servants, by his frank, kindly and. respectful manner, for 
he respected all people who worked for an honest living, 
ho matter how humble their toil. 


There he was, to greet Dick Daresome, who en- 


“Tl give you five guesses, Mary,” said Daresome, walk- 


ing into the parlor, hat in hand. | 

“Faith, an’ a little burrd tells me ’tis a young mavour- 
neen named Bess!” gaid the merry maid. 

“Sure, and who told ye? Ye’re chatin’!”? said Dick, 

with twinkling eyes, mimicing her rich brogue, — 

The girl laughed and ran up stairs for Bess. | 

The latter was waiting for Dick, and she started down 
the stairs, with her hat on, for she sh ne were 0. take 


a ne together, 


“Oh, ho!” thought Grace Gray ; sche a Peis : 
after all—so I’ll just slip into the back parlor from here — 
and have a look there!” | 1 
: This she did, and from the second position of vantage 


a 


DICK. DARESOME'S LOST CAUSE. 


As she na the top of the stairs she met Mrs. Teese 
son going in the same direction. 

“Did you know that Stuart Armstrong was be Bess?” 
asked the perceptress. 

hia 0, I did not,” said Bess, in surprise. “Dick has come 
to see me, Mrs. Ferguson, and if you don’t mind I’m going 
to take a little walk with him. We are going to plan over 
that straw ride which is to be held as soon as the evenings 
get a little warmer.” 

The elderly lady smiled. 

“Tt’s a few weeks ahead of the season that you're inns 
ning, but it is all right,” said she. “T am the one on 
whom Mr. Armstrong called this time, strangely enough !” 

Bess followed the preceptress down the stairs, with a 
strange foreboding. 

“What can Stuart Armstrong want here, I wonder ?” 
she thought, anxiously. “What can he have to say to Mrs. 
Ferguson ?” 

But she did not have a chance to think the matter over, 
for she-heard Armstrong’s voice as he spoke in loud tones 
which echoed down the hallway. | 

“Now, Mrs. Ferguson, I have just the circumstances I 
have been looking for!” he cried. 

“T don’t understand you,” said the lady. 

“Dick Daresome is here—which is just what I want. 
Now, I cannot be said to be a back-biter—for I will make 


} 


my accusations to his face!” 


Armstrong’s words had. scarcely left his mouth when 
Dick sprang to his feet. 

“What do you mean by using my name?” he cried, with 
spirit. 


“Oh, ho!” sneered Armstrong. a thought [’d make 


~ you notice me.” 


Then he turned to Mrs. Ferguson, and again spoke in 
strident tones, which drew the attention of the passing 
girls in the corridor. ; 

“Now, I have Dick Daresome, face to face, and I accuse 
him of being the thief who stole your purse last night dur- 
ing that dance, Mrs. Ferguson !” r 

These startling words brought a cry of surprise to Vinee: 
some’s lips. He stopped, looked at Armstrong in utter 
amazement, and then glanced at the equally startled Mrs. 
Ferguson. 

“Why, this is ridiculous,” said the good lady, clasping 
her hands together. ‘Dick Daresome would never do such 
a thing, I know it!” } 

“Oh, wouldn’t he?” cried Armstrong, tauntingly. “Tl 
show you whether he wouldn’t. I know now how he gets 
so much spending money to waste on the girls!” 

He whirled about toward the drawer, ana with his hand 
on its knob, turned to deliver his final trump card. 

“T saw Dick Daresome take this off the coat’ rack last 


_ night and slip in here when we were all eating the ice 


__ 


eream and cake in the dining-room. He put it into this 
That’s why he came 


drawer, where he could get it later. 
here to-day—but I fooled him, for I’ve watched him like 
a hawk ever since he stepped into this ie ei aie. at 
this !” - 

Armstrong snatched open the drawer with feverish haste, 
and drew out the purse. 


“You contemptible liar—this is a low plot to ruin my — 


good name!” cried Dick Daresome. “You have nothing 
there that can prove me dishonest !” 

“Qh, haven’t 1?” cried Armstrong. “Look who’s here! 
You are caught with the goods on this time!” 

Dick’s rival held the missing purse high in the air, be- 


fore the astonished teacher and the Academy girls. 


“T told you Daresome was trying to steal it—he is a — 


contemptible sneak thief!” cried Armstrong. 
Dick was thunderstruck ! 


“Oh, Dick, what does this mean?” cried Bess, breaking _ 


into tears. 

“Tt means that I’ve shown up a crook!” cried Armstrong. 
“Here is your purse, Mrs. Ferguson !” 

But he never handed, it to her, for a blow on the jaw 
laid Him low before them all! 


CHAPTER III. 
UNDER THE BAN OF SUSPICION. 


“Oh, Dick, what have you done?” cried Bess Morrison, 
in a frenzy of worriment, as she ran forward to view the 
prostrate form of Stuart Armstrong. 

“‘T have branded a liar and a columniator as he deserves,”’ 
retorted young Daresome, with flashing eyes. He looked at 
his sweetheart with a softened look. 

“Bess,” continued Dick, “I am sorry to act like a ruffian 
here, but every fellow has a natural pride in his good 
name, and I won’t stand and see any rascal attack my 
honor so foully and so fiendishly !” 

The preceptress had at first been thunderstruck by Dare- 
some’s quick action. Now she rushed forward with angry 
gestures, as she pointed toward the corridor. 

“Young man,’ cried the irate lady. “You have not 
only acted in an ungentlemanly way, but you have broken 
all the rules of this girls’ academy. Leave the grounds, in- 
stantly !”’. 

Dick looked at her with a puckered brow, but just as 
fearlessly as before. 

“Mrs. Ferguson !”? he exclaimed, “Are you giving me a 
square deal?” 


“T wish some one would give you a life sententalz — 
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_ against such injustice. = ps | 
__ “Yon’ve not even given me a chance!” ejaculated Dick, 
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prostrate Armstrong, who pulled himself to a The preceptress pointed her thin finger, 
sitting posture and glared at his rival. the doorway. 3 


“Well, my honorable friend, I’ll be very liable to get one} “Leave this room, and never come back to this school 


ote tial 1 
with e 


te 


for the treatment I’m going to hand out to you if I ever| until you have cleared yourself from this terrible SUs- 


hear another word of these scandalous lies which you seem | picion !” ee 4 

to think it your duty to utter.” te “Oh! Oh!” exclaimed the girls in the corridor, who 
Armstrong looked at Dick from under lowering brows | had been watching this dramatic scene with interest, mixed 

of anger and utter hatred, with regret. For Daresome’s ready courtesy and genial 
“You are only brave in front of women!” said he. “You | manners had made him a great favorite in the circle of the 

know that I am too much of a gentleman to enter into a| girls’ academy, even though all his attentions were directed 

brawl before refined ladies like Mrs. Ferguson !” toward Bess Morrison, the prettiest of them all. 


} 


a! 


-— 
7. 


The craftv fellow was playing another good point before} Dick looked about him, and then gave a piercing glance 


the head teacher of the school, as he well know. The old | ®t Armstrong. | 
lady puffed out with righteous indignation, like a hen who| “ You'll pay compound interest for this, my imaginative 
has just saved a chick from one of her neighbors. | and artistic friend,” said Dick Daresome. : 

“Mr. Stuart Armstrong,” said she, looking upon him} Armstrong flushed, and his lips trembled, for he realized 
with increasing favor, “you are indeed a gentleman of that with such a determined and righteous opponent his 
breeding and courtesy. Even though I did not consider | Path of deception would be no well paved turnpike to suc- 
the question of this supposed theft, I think you have acted | cess! eat 
with remarkable courtesy to me in this matter, not to strike| “AW, get out of the presence of decent people, and go 


the offender back.” back to your bunch of sneaks at Merrivale 1? he rasped, 
Dick snorted with disgust as he snatched up his hat burning away. | ) 
from the adjacent table. “Tl hunt the sneaks,” said Dick. “And I’m going to 


“Oh, pickles!” he exclaimed, derisivel * Thelonly tea headquarters sooner than you think! But-t. will go to 
son that he didn’t strike back was that he didn’t have the | Belleville Academy to find them. I'll see you later !” 
chance. And, furthermore, I’m going to hunt him up and Armstrong started to say something, and then he caught 
make a few alterations to the map of Belleville!” the glance of disgust which Bess directed toward him. 
“How dare you threaten me?” cried Armstrong, in a He was shamed to silence. 
temper and anxious to make a thrilling impression with Dick stalked to the door, and then turned about, to cast 
the girls and the old lady. a parting shot at the irascible and unjust perceptress. 
“Theaten. you? Huh! You don’t know me as well as “You will be sorry for this ungenerous attitude, Mrs. 
I thought,” said Dick. “I’m going away from this school asl Seaman I thought I had proved myself worthy of a fair 
because it’s evident that my room is,more desirable than | 1°" Ut YU show me that I was conceited and vain to 
my company. But as for you—I don’t threaten. I’m hee eee pecuay Han Oh ERa ae at: 
simply stating a-fact: I am going to give you one of the re Pusher ike ity : 


; éé n are Ae f ! : 4 

best wallopings you ever received, Stuart Armstrong !” is a ase dear,” ih Bes with her eyes oie 

“Oh, Dick!” pleaded his sweetheart, “please leave before Ctl aati i ire all this, and I trust you right 
you make bad matters worse !” how, just as things stand. 


: : LY ; Wide Dick squeezed her little hand in both of his. Then, with 
; The preceptress was staring at Dick with ld disdain. | , lump in his throat, he started through the crowdin girls 
She now stepped forward to assert her authority in a man- . We 


: in the corridor, 
ner which drove every bit of color from Daresome’s face—|  ;, 

aya | Good-bye, Mr. Daresome !”” 
leaving it white with suppressed emotion. 


| “Good-bye, Dick !” 
“Bess Morrison,” said she, “I forbid your talking to this! «You're all right, Dick!” 
young en te is under the stain of dishonor. 5 You are] These were a few of the cheering words ital atc flung 
placed here in my charge, and I will not permit you tol after our hero, as he strode along the well-worn path to- 
have any communication with him at all!” ward the foot bridge 
“What's that?” cried Dick, gasping my PREP TIOG : “do! But Dick was lost in unhappy thoughts, and he did not 
you put any trust in that cowardly rascal’s abusive lan-| eyen hear these evidences of hig popularity with the kindly 
guage?” ; ‘ _ | Greenvale Academy girls, pa eaet 
“Why, Mrs. Ferguson!” cried Bess, remonstrating}| He walked along mechanically, trying vainly to solve the 
mystery, It was far from being a pleasant walk back to 
the dormintory. 1 tg cn ee aa iS 


i. I 


We 
¢ 8 


~s 


any 
Sees 


Pe ' “What a difference just a few hours and even a few 
- minutes make!” mused our hero. “Here, less than an hour 
ago I was planning such a nice walk with Bess. Now, my 
name is dragged down in the mud by that scoundrel from 

Belleville.” . 

At the same time the latter youth, from Belleville, was 
- enjoying himself to the utmost. 

- He was smiling and beaming about him as if he had done 

the greatest thing in the world. : 

“Well, now, Mrs. Ferguson,” said Armstrong, cheerfully 
_ and confident in the success of his victory, with this oppor- 

‘tunity to finish up the carving of Dick’s character, “don’t 
you think I did a good job of detective work ?” 
_ The old lady, who had clutched her purse in the mean- 
time, examined the contents. 
~ “Oh, but it was clever, indeed. TI had nearly two hun- 
dred dollars in there. That will mean a great deal toward 
my trip to Europe for this summer.” 

Armstrong laughed in his insinuating way. 

“Yes, indeed,” said he, sneeringly, “and it will mean 
that Dick Daresome can’t get that sail boat he was bragging 
about, after all. I guess my pony and runabout won’t be 
so very bad after all, will they, Bess?” | | 

The girl gave him a stony stare. a 

“F am not interested in your belongings,” said the little 
Armstrong resentfully glaring after her. 
who hasn’t anything pleasant to think about.” 

_ Without more words she stalked from the room, leaving 
Armstrong resentfully glaring after her. 

There was a great tittering and laughing in the hall. 
Armstrong knew that the girls were laughing over.his pre- 
dicament, for he was the most insistent of suitors, and 
Bess enjoyed this snub very much indeed. She did not hide 
a single detail from the curious girls in the hall. 

“That’s the limit,” said Stuart. “Well, I guess I might 
as well be going, Mrs. Ferguson,” said he. 

“Thank you for your favors this afternoon,” responded 
Mrs. Ferguson. “TI shall forbid Dick Daresome and Sam 
Thorpe any further admission to the Academy here as long 
as T am in command of the ship of state!” 

Armstrong gave his rasping laugh. _ 

“You'd better keep a sharp lookout,” said he, “for they 
are apt to do a good deal of sneaky work from now on. I 
know their methods in these things!’ 

- Then he went toward his own academy, feeling that at 
last he had accomplished the social undoing of Dick Dare- 
some. , | ; 

“Every coat of mail has its weak spot—lI found this 

one!” thought Armstrong. “T suppose Bess is very tearful 


me all the better!” 
But Armstrong guessed in the wrong direction. 
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over the lobster just now. Well, she’ll get over it and like 


ie — Instead of being tearful, at that very instant Bess was' hat. 


shrieking with ‘mirth over some news and plans that were ‘ | pe 
being confided by her room mate. Armstrong was destined 
to a big surprise! . 


CHAPTER IV. 
AN UNEXPECTED PERIL. 


“Look out, Dick!” called a familiar voice, as our hero 
stumbled along with unseeing eyes. He was taking the 
path over the hill to the Academy, and Sam Thorpe, sitting 
on a handy fence rail, was laughing at his awkwardness. 

Dick stumbled as he looked up. Sprawling on the 
ground, as the result of a sudden tripping from a long tree 
branch fallen there, Dick sat wp with a rueful countenance. 

“Cosh! That’s about the final climax!” exclaimed our 


unlucky hero. 
“Why, what on earth is the matter?” asked Sam, with 


pretended ignorance. 


Down in his heart he had a strong suspicion that Arm- 
strong had turned his trick, and now he desired to have 
some fun with Dick before offering to help him. 

“Matter!” exclaimed our young hero, with flushing face, 
as he picked hirnself up. “My reputation is lost, and 
everything under the sun has gone to smash and smithe- 
reens !” 

“Why, Richardio Daresome !” exclaimed his room mate. 
“What on this big fat earth have you been doing? You 
haven’t broken into a bank or haven’t burned down an 
orphan asylum, or anything like that, have you, now?” 

Dick glared at Sam almost angrily. 

“Well, you ought to know well enough that I haven’t !” 
he said. 

“Then speak forth or forever hold your peace, my merry _ 
rascal !”? said Sam, laughing uproariously at his friend's 
woe-begone look. 

Poor Dick could see no cause for joking under the cir- 
cumstances. 

“Say, if you weren’t such a good friend of mine,” he 
eried, “I’d start in and vent some of my ill humor on you, 
for all this teasing. I tell you, Sam, that I have been dis- 
eraced and shamed before Bess and all the Academy girls.” 

“What was the crime?” 

“The crime was merely a contemptible pretended bit of 
theft which Stuart Armstrong charged against me. He ac- 
éuses me of having pilfered the purse of old Mrs. Ferguson. 
As if I would do such a thing!” 

“Tow did he work it?” asked Sam. “I had a suspicion 
that it was coming, and I tried to head you off.” . 

“You did? What can that mean?” cried Daresome, in 
surprise, as he brushed away the mud and dirt from his 


“Well, that’s another story. 
Brain Worker trip you up? That's what I want to know.” 

Dick related the circumstances, as well as he knew them. 
Sam's smile spread bakes and wider, as the details were 
recounted. 


“Say, that’s a cinch to attend to, Dick Daresome!” 


cried his friend. “We will get Mr Stuart Armstrong in so 
deep in his own toils that he won’t know what hit him. Are 
You game to do it, now?” 

“Of course I am,” said Dick, with increased hove. “But 
I don't see how we can do anything. He has me tied to 
the mast with the clever circumstantial evidence which he 
_Tigged up in advance. I’m about despondent !” 

“Oh, cheer up,” said Sam. “You know the old motto 
that “The truth crushed to earth will rise again’—well, we 
will give our Belleville friends a rise that will last them 
for some time!” 

“Tl depend on your ingenuity, then,” said Dick. “May- 
be we both can do something. But, first, I have a scheme 
that will help some.” 

“What is it?” asked Sam. 

“Tt is that I am going over to Belleville Academy, and 
give Stuart Armstrong a trouncing just for the honor and 
glory of Belleville that will last him a lifetime.” 

Sam smiled, for he saw that his few words had drawn 
Dick out of the slough of despond, and made him his old 
fighting self again. | 

“Good boy!” said he. “I think your plan is that of a 
lunatic, for you’d never have one chance in the world to 
work it, but still ’m glad you’ve decided to take an active 
hand.” . 

Dick was meditative for a’minute or two. 

“The matter is just this way, Sam,” said he. “I was 
completely flabbergasted at first by that sudden awful sus- 
picion. I didn’t know what to do. Now, you have given 
me hope again. I will retrieve myself. I will punish Arm- 
strong by keeping my promise to lick him, and I will make 
old lady Ferguson apologize to me. You watch and see if 
I don’t!” 4 

The fighting glint was in Dick’s clear eyes by this time. 
He looked like a different fellow from the unhappy lad who 
had stumbled down the path so short a time before. 

“Ho, ho, ho!” chuckled Sam. “T guess our friend stirred 
up a hornet’s nest when he started you on the warpath. 
What is your plan to accomplish all these nice things?” 

“J haven’t them all worked out, but the first thing is 
that to-morrow morning I am going over to Belleville 
Academy, right into the grounds, and call Stuart Arm. 


strong out of his class—either give or receive one of the 


hottest wallopings ever handed to any one outside of the 
prize ring, and then I will return to Merrivale with a happy 
soul !”” 

“Why, Dick, you are absolutely as nutty as a squirrel’s 


But how did this Belleville | nest! How could you do such a thing? They 1 would nab 


you and make a prisoner of you there, as ice suse so 
longed to do.” Hey 

Daresome smiled with determination. 

“No, Sam,” said he. “You know, to-morrow is Founder 8 
Day at Merrivale, and is a holiday from class work; in 
honor of the date of the beginning of the school, *way back 
there in history. We all have to be back in the chapel to 
hear the principal give a lecture on it—but we have to- 
morrow morning free.” 

“Yes, I know; but——” : 

“Now, don’t butt in with your buts and ifs. 
to go to Belleville in disguise!” said Dick. 

These astounding words made a profound impression. 

“Say, Dick, I do believe you’ve been reading detective 
stories lately, instead of your class books!” said Sam, with 
a laugh. “What disguise?” 

Daresome was very serious, however, and soon convinced 

his room mate of the feasibility of his plan. 
“Tam going to get a big false beard up in Merrivale 
Village, and you are going to do the same with me. Then 
I will get a buggy and horse from Jones, the liveryman, and 
we will drive down the road, across the Greenvale to Belle- 
ville.” } 

“You certainly have your nerve with you,” said Sam, 
amazed at the daring of the plan. “What then?” 

“Well, I will be a liar for a change, and will send in a 
card to Stuart Armstrong’s class, wherever it happens to be, 
and ask him to step out and see his father’s lawyer on a 
matter of business. Then I’ll start talking, and walk 
around the Belleville buildings until I get him out of sight 
of the class-rooms. Then for a little fistic celebration 
which will’ make a heavyweight championship battle look 
like a pillow fight !” 

Sam jumped up and down with excited joy. 

“Oh, but that’s great!” said he. “Simply great, and 
I’m right with you in ee you do. Won’t we turn 
the tables on them ?” | 

“Yes—and speaking of tables, reminds me that we'd 


T am going 


better be hustling up to the dining-hall and get a little to 


eat or we'll starve to death ourselves.” 

So the two friends, arm in arm, hurried to the mess- 
room, and Dick’s appetite came back with renewed force. 
One would not have supposed that he had been in absolute 
despair so short a time before! 

The evening was devoted to such hard study that even 
the unpleasantness of the day wag forgotten. 

Then the boys lost themselves in dreamland. Next 
morning Dick Daresome and Sam hurried to breakfast, 
and from there straight on to Merrivale Wot about half 
a mile north of the Academy, 


“Good morning, Mr. Jones,” said Dick, to ae livery- 


snes when they “ish igs his H suil: Le hein iA. 


“T haven't seen | 


: “Hello, nated te agi the Evapeielot 
ue ‘you since that night you walloped the Bellevilles at basket- 
ball and won about two hundred dollars for me.” 

“Well, ’'m going to do some more walloping this morn- 

ing, but I guess you won’t win any more than the hire of a 
. buggy !”? were Dick’s words. 


- The livery man looked at him in surprise. 
“Say, my boy, you don’t need to hire anything from me 
ene haye had you for a mascot ever since you came to Mer- 
rivale, and have won more money on you than I have at 
- renting horses to these jays around*here. So, you get a 
rig from me whenever you want.” 


_ Dick frowned a little. 

“T am no professional, you know, Mr. Jones, and I don’t 
like to have you betting on me as if I were a eee I 
don’t approve of betting.” 

' “That’t all right, lad. We just have different opinions— 
I don’t hunt up bets—it’s simply known that Iam a cham- 
pion of yours, and that I’m willing to back my opinions up 
with spot cash. So, don’t worry about that. What sort of 
a rig do you want, and what’s your game for this morn- 


wae 


mee, 
Daresome hesitated at first, for he did not want to be 
under obligations.’ : 
“Well, I'd rather hire it straight, for I might get some 
harm done to it. But my idea is simply to wear a false | 
beard which I can rent up in the town from the old drug- 
gist who has some in stock, and then I’ll go over to Belle- 
ville Academy—call out Stuart Armstrong on business, and 
proceed to give him some strap oil with my fists. He needs 
it—particularly after a trick which he did me yesterday.” 
~The livery man chuckled grimly. 
“Good boy! That smartie has a pony which he stabled 
here one day for a feed, and he sneaked away without pay- 
ing for it. The academy over there is in another county, 
with the river as boundary, and so I can’t collect on him 
through the courts because the bill is small. 


lect @ff his hide for me!” 

_ The proprietor of the stable ordered a groom to prepare 
a swift steed, and soon: the boys were pd down the vil- 
lage street toward the drug store. | 

- Here Dick obtained two queer-looking lao beards, 
which he rented for the day. The livery man had lent 
them two black slouch hats which had been left in the 
stable, and at the same time produced two old-f ashioned 
yellow linen dusters. | 


But you col- 


When togged up in these the lads looked about sixty 
years old apiece and were queer-looking in the extreme. 
But they did not care, for they were going to have a lark, 

flavored with the sauce of danger. 
“Git up!” said Dick to: the steed, after ee re-entered 
hi el They wore the ae oe se sew i ba i 


buggy. 
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of the muscles. 
hitting up a higher rate of speed, however, for he saw that 
this rough fellow was not to be stopped by any appeal. 


let any harm happen to it. 
What’s your game?” 


be ls Ny for they waked bd save these bits of decoration — 
until the last part of their adventure. 


Down the turnpike they drove, at a moderate pace, - 


they did not want to reach Belleville too soon. 


Just as the road to the Greenvale River wound in @ 


curve around a sloping hillside, suddenly the lads were 
startled by the appearance of a rough-looking man step-- 
ping out from behind some sumachs on the side of the 


road. 


“Whoa, thar!” he cried, directing a business-like looking 


revolver at them. 


Dick was about to strike his steed with the whip for 


greater speed. 


“JT won’t give him a chance to stop us—I’ll get away 


first!” he thought. But the man was of a different opinion. 


“Stop whar ye are, or I’ll plug ye both!” said this mys- 


terious personage. 


The Merrivale lad se that the fellow had the drop 


on them, for their only weapon was the whip. That would 
not be of much avail against a heavy caliber revolver. 


Dick pulled up on the lines quickly. 

“What do you want?” he cried, testily. 

“Git outen that buggy!” directed the man. 

Dick stared at him, unflinchingly, and sat where he was, 


without an effort to move. 


“Are you a hold-up man?” cried Dick. 
“No, I ain’t no hold-up man,” said the fellow, angrily, 


running his hand nervously through his black beard. “*But 
I want thet buggy and hoss, and I’m going ter have them. 


tit out, before I wing ye!” 
Dick resolutely remained in the seat, nae a quiver 
It must be confessed that his heart was 


“J won’t do.it,” said the, gallant Merrivale leader. “T 


don’t own this horse and it was entrusted to me, so T won't 


You go get your own horse. 


The rough fellow advanced toward the buggy side now, 


with an ominous click of the pistol hammer as he drew it 
back into readiness. 


“Now, i ain’t got no time ter explain ter ye what I want 
it fer!” he said. “I ain’t got nawthin’ agin ye boys, but 
some one in this neighborhood has it agin me. So, ’m 
goin’ ter have that rig ter save my life with. You git out | 
before ye’re shot out of the rig, that’s all!” 

Dick Daresome saw the pistol aimed straight for his 
heart, and he knew that this unexpected peril threatened 
not only the undoing of his plans, but the safety of ine own 
life and perhaps that of many others. | 

“That man’s a desperado, and has done something : 
wrong,” said Dick to himself, through gritted teeth. “I~ 
will fool ta or die trying it!” - 
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~ Sam did, though it was a oe nropoetiaa | 4 
Dick was having a fearful tussle with the sale strung ,, o 
horse. The shot had frightened the animal, and it was 
doing its best to away. But Dick hung on with the de- 


paeete Soe Git a wiggle on!” muttered the stranger, a one 
_ hand for the lines as he did so. 

. “All right,” said Daresome. “You’ve got the advantage 
e of me, or else I’d never give in: It’s a wonder you wouldn’t 


7G turnpike. | + Pi: 


_ pick on some one who has an equal chance with you !” 
Daresome leaped nimbly to the ground then, as if to give 


up all resistance. 


Sam was surprised at this easy yielding, for he, knew 
that Dick’s policy was to fight to the last. Yet he, too, real- 


ized the nearness of that bulky pistol. 


So Sam followed Dick, and was just stepping to the 


ground when something unexpected happened. 


The man was holding the reins with one hand, and with 
the other ne covered Dick, and then turned his aim to- 


ward Sam, as the latter rose to leap out of the buggy. 


The fellow had forgotten to notice that Dick still re- 


aa 


i “Told him! ? shouted Dick Daresome, | 


fis Oh gee A ie Bie fete 


i ve 7 hie dale Abi iis them 


termination of a fighting bull terrier to a captured rat. 

“Whoa, there!” cried our hero, as he was dragged for. 
ward a rod or so by the terrified animal. 

But he managed to calm the horse, and patted the sleek 
neck reassuringly, so that the animal quieted | down, and 
was led meekly to the roadside to be hitched. 

It was well that Dick returned to his room mate’s aid 
when he did, for Sam was having a time of it! The man 
was of the rough, squarely built type from the mountain 
country. 3 oe 

Swinging an axe and “toting” heavy burdens of all kinds 
had given him a wonderfully powerful set of shoulder and 


Dick fell on top of him, without losing a bit of me, loge 
grip. The follow’s arms were sil at. 


5 


Se ee ee ae eS 


tained his hold on the buggy whip, even when he relin-| arm muscles. i at 
quished the lines. — “Quick, Dick!” yelled his friend, just as the man man- 
Swish! aged an adroit rough-and-tumble trick which rolled Sam ‘ | 
The lash of the well-made whip curled around the man’s] underneath. The ruffian now straddled the Merrivale chap. | 
face with all the force of Dick Daresome’s sinewy arms! “TI shoot ye full 0’ holes, drat ye!” hissed the enraged 
7 man. But this threat was not as easy to carry out as he 
ess thought, for Sam clung with desperation to the wrist oF 
the hand which held the pistol. 3 : 
CHAPTER V. The man gave a leering laugh as he reached over for the 
weapon, using his free hand. ea 
THE HOLD-UP MAN HELD UP. “Now, I got ye!” he cried. : ea 
But his movement gave Sam an opportunity to deliver a 
| “Now, Sam!” cried Dick. blow from beneath which caught the rascal sharply and 
i He said no more. Further directions were not needed, | yet squarely on the point of the jaw. 
4 for his valiant room-mate acted with the speed and muscu-| The fellow’s head sank, tremblingly, back. ease rushed 
a lar strength of a tiger. forward and pinioned the man’s arms from the rear before 
We At least that was the way it seemed to the ae artist | he could have another opportunity to use that weapon. aah 
i at the next instant. “Now, my fine fellow,” said Dick Daresome, with justi- 
i “Whoopee!” shrieked Sam, with the regular cowboy yell, | fiable jubilation in his voice, “we have you the prisoner 
__ as he sprang from his perch on the buggy step straight for | this time!” : A 
the throat of the assailant. | ‘Sam sprang to his feet. E 
That person, half blinded, and completely cowed for a] “Get that gun from him, while I try a little pues 
minute, had raised his pistol up in the air a few inches, | movement on his arms,” directed Daresome. w 
while with the other hand he clawed at,his smarting, lacer-} Sam clutched the weapon. 
ated face. But the hardy fellow, despite the terrific and racking | 
“That whip did re trick !” thought Dick, as he sprang | blow he had received, still stubbornly, clung to his weapon, 
for the horse’s reins at the same instant. which he knew was his only hope of escape, 
It was quick work. “Tl bust yer head!” he grunted, trying to punch Dick 
For Sam bore the would-be hoes thief to the ground,| with a backhanded twist of his other arm. 
and his strong grasp forced the hand containing the pistol} But this was a hopeless task, for now our hero had the 
i up and backward. The man instinctively pulled the trig-| wrestling advantage, and he used it with judgment. 
i _ ger, but the shot did no more harm than to plough its way] “Hurry with that gun,” said Dick, and he suddenly As 
_ into the weather-beaten wood of the nearby rail fence. swung one foot in front of the man, and forced all his 
_ Then Sam held that hand there, while he forced the| weight at him, so that the fellow toppled over forward. | 
4 coher s head back cinta the none too soit apes of the ’ 
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; “Now, ee that sl loose, ond Tl ba doing this,” | guished themselves into the heyite of hounds and 
ate Daresome. 


“I won't!” grunted the Ellow 


i “All right, then, if you have a broken arm or two it’s | 
not my fault,” said our hero. 
if I have to break every blooming bone in your body. 


“I’m going to get you fixed. 


You'll see if I mean business or not!” 
This speech tickled Sam, who knew that his friend was 


not so cruel as all that. He aid at Dick, who winked 
back again, 


But Dick’s voice was so serious, and the pinching, crack- 
ing grip on his aching elbows was so serious, too, that the 
man believed that our hero would keep his word. 

So, he let the pistol drop, with a sigh, knowing that he 


was at last captured, and that freedom was not for him. 
“Now, I guess that will hold you for a while!” ex-| 


claimed Sam, who grabbed up the revolver and covered tie 
rough rascal with the weapon. 

“Sam, you keep him covered and blow his head off if he 
moves a muscle and even tries to get up!” 

_ Sam nodded in a most business-like way. 

“You bet I will—IU give him the whole gun full!” 

- Dick loosed his hold and ran to the buggy, where he took 
the hitching strap and hastened back to bind the man’s 
wrists. 

The fellow looked as if he would like to aks arun for 
it even this late in the game. Yet he saw the determined 
set of his captors’ jaws, and he knew that youthful as they 
were, compared to him, a bullet from their finger pressure 
would hurt just as much as from that of a man three times 


4 


So he remained on the ground eis Dick bound him 


securely. 


“Now, up with you!” said Dick. “What shall we do 
with him, Sam ?” 
“Golly, I hadn’t thought of that!” said the other. “ tr 


buggy was not built for a picnic party—it’s a tight pinch 


for two—let alone for three, with one of them a prisoner 
of war !” 


“We will see,” said Dick. “Now, you march straight 
ahead there toward that buggy !” 
The prisoner did go, for he saw that all hope was up. 
Just then a curious noise was carried to the ears of the 
three. | 
Dick looked at Sam in-a startled eae Sam re- 
turned the glance. Then both gazed upon their prisoner. 
His face had gone a chalky white, and he trembled with 


fear, that seemed to change him entirely from the strong, 


forceful, rough character who had accosted them so short 
a time before the capture. 
“What is that?” cried Dick, in increasing amazement. 
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_Far d down. ‘to the dona of the shag there sounded win 


| the fence. 


- 


/ of men. 


at s—the—posse! !” gasped the frightened prisoner. ; 

“What are they after?” asked Sam. Li 

“They're after you!” cried Dick. 

“Yes—they ll lynch me!” gasped the man. 

“What for?” cried Sam Thorpe. “What have you done ?”” 

The man fell to his knees. 

“Qh, save me, boys!” he pleaded. “They'll be hyar in 
a minnit, an’ my life won’t be worth a dern! I’m lost 
now !” 

“What do they want you for?” cried Dick. 
and be a man and speak out like one!” 

“T killed a man, and I broke jail,” said the fellow. “ Av’ 
now they’ve got bloodhounds arter me!” 

Dick and Sam gazed at each other in silence for a min- 
At last they were silent, but the noises came nearer 
and nearer. 

“Well, ’m not a believer in Judge Lynch’s law, 
Dick, “and I’ll turn you over to the proper authorities if 
it’s not too late.” | 

The man staggered to his feet again, with hope dawning 
once more. 

“Now, you climb into that buggy, and you behave your- 
self. I will hand you over to the sheriff of Merrivale Vil- 
lage, and leave Sam here to send them off on the other 
trail.” 3 

“Dick, be car oful—I wouldn’t trust that fellow!” warned 
his réommate. 

Dick snorted. 

“Trust him—not so you’d notice it. Here, Sam, you 
tie up his ankles now with this extra strap. Give me that 
gun !?? 

Dick leaped in the buggy, with the reins in his right 
hand and the pistol in his left, with its muzzle pressed 
against the rascal’s side. | 

“Now, us for Merrivale and justice. And, my gay buck, 
if you move a muscle [I'll pump you full of your own bul- 
lets, and then drive back and hand you over to the posse.” 

“And they'll probably burn him alive when they get 
him !” added Sam, with twinkling eyes. | 

The rough prisoner. was convinced that he was between 
the Old Nick and the deep blue sea, indeed. So he sub- 
mitted to the lesser evil—for he knew death at the hands 
of the posse would be certain if he remained. 

“Good-bye, Sam,” said Dick. “Tl be back in a little 
while. Just sit around and wait for me.” 

He clucked to the game little - ania and away they went 
spinning up the road. 

It was just in the nick of time. 

For the lynchers with their bloodhounds came racing 
across a meadow, and the first of their numbers clambered 


“Brace up 


ute. 


> 


said 


the cries Z 


Sam was sitting at the rasid playing suhaannnge i a 
with great calmness of spirit. 

They looked at him sharply. ’ 

“Say, boy, did you see a feller running down this way?” 
asked the first man, who had a straining bloodhound in 
leash. 

The animal bared and pawed at the ground in a frenzied 
way. His sense told him that the object of the search had 
been walking on that very part of the road within a few 
minutes. 

But the animal was not gifted with human speech, un- 
fortunately for the cause of the lynchers. 

So he could not refute Sam’s statement. 

“No,” said that youth, calmly. “I haven’t seen any 
runner. What’s going on—a Marathon race?” 

The man glared at him wrathfully. 

“Don’t give me none of your lip,” said he. “I won't 
stand for it. Ain’t you seen a crook along this road ?” 

“Well,” said Sam, thoughtfully, while the rest of the 
pursuers crowded about with angry mien, “it does seem 
to me as if I saw a fellow with a black beard and a brown 
suit, carrying a pistol, who went down that road toward 
Belleville Village!” 

“Why didn’t you say so?” snapped the first speaker. 

“Well, I didn’t know that was the party you wanted. 
He didn’t look any more like a crook than you fellows do— 
in fact, not so much. Say, what are you—a bunch of train 
robbers ?” asked Sam, with a twinkle in his eyes. 

The man shook his fist in the lad’s face. 

“T think yer’re stringing me, and ral bust every bone 
in yer body ef ye are!” 

“Aw, cut out the talk, Smike!” cried one of the others 
in the crowd. “Come on and git after the feller. We 
won't git a chance ter catch him if they git him over in 
Belleville. We want some sport outen this, and the perlice 
will spile it!” 

The dogs were howling and baying in a most peculiar 
manner about the spot where Dick had bundled the fellow 
into the buggy. 

“Say, shore as yer born, that feller must have begun ter 
fly right along yere!” said one man. 

_ “The scent stops right yere in the middle of the road!” 
cried another. ) 

“Say, boy, what did yer reely see?” asked another of the 
posse, with less rural brutality. 

Sam answered politely enough to this man. 

“Well, some sort of a rig came down the road—looked 
like a hay wagon to me—but, of course, I Saal know, 
*cause I live in the city!” 

“What happened then?” cried the leader of the posse, 
with impatience, clutching his double-barreled gun more 


firmly. “We'll string that feller up if we have ify use a tele- 
ah iaigtoba 
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| “Lets wait until we get soit to real 


Sam pointed down the road toward Belleville. 

Then he was seized with a terrific coughing spell. Every 
time he started to talk he would appear to go into a spasm 
of coughing. The posse men glared at him, and Sam 
waved toward Belleville, despite his coughing. 

At last they became impatient, and darted off down the 
road in the direction in which he pointed. With howls and 
barks and yells the bloodthirsty pursuers left the lad sitting 
alone again. 

“Ha, ha!” laughed Sam, whose voice had returned. “| 
was going to tell them that the fellow didn’t go toward tho 
village over the river. But they wouldn’t wait to learn the 
truth.” 

The men disappeared around the curve in the road. 

Sam laughed to himself again. 

“Well, ’m glad I didn’t tell them a lie—and, anyway, I 
saved that rascal for real legal justice. I wonder where 
Dick is by now?” ~ 

He gazed up the road toward Merrivale Village, and soon 
discerned the approaching buggy. 

His roommate was all smiles as he drew in for Sam to 
get into the vehicle. 

“Well, did you turn him over to the right’ people?” 
asked Sam. 

“Yes, and they will attend to him. The sheriff ig taking 
him down to the county seat right away on the morning 
train, to lock him up in the county jail.” 

Dick clucked to the horse and flicked the whip in the 
air so that the animal sped along again with increased 
spirit and quickness. 

“What became of the posse?” asked Daresome, turning 
toward his roommate. } ‘4 

“T told them that a hay wagon took the ruffian down the 
road, and they are chasing after him now, toward Belle- 
ville,” responded Sam, with a smile. 

“But, Sam, this is not the time of year for hay wagons 
around this part of the country.” 

Sam nodded. 

“That’s what I thought, too, after I said it. But Piles 
were too polite to stop and argue \about it!” 


CHAPTER, VI. 
SURPRISING BELLEVILLE. 


Dick Daresome and his roommate had made good use of 
their time and opportunities thus far on “Pounder’s Day.” 
“Well, this is not so bad for a beginning,” said Sam 
Thorpe, as they passed over the bridge on Lion ea 
River, toward their dangerous destination, _ i 
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i some, with true philosophy. “You never can tell how the a little foaled to think that the stranger Yashica t him 
end of March is going to be from the first day it comes in!” handling big affairs. 
The boys now directed their horse by a winding road “Hig father has sent me here to confer with him. ‘I'he 
that Dick knew. He wished to reach the Academy from old gentleman Armstrong is thinking of endowing Belle- 
7 the other side of Belleville, in order that no word of his ville Academy with fifty thousand dollars to increase the 
approach would reach Stuart Armstrong. | buildings and so forth, and he wants to learn what sn son 
di Vurthermore, he did not care to get into complications thinks of the matter.” 
ith the disgruntled posse which might be still hunting; Such an idea struck the little secretary with wonderful 
along the river country. effect. It never dawned on him that the senior Armstrong 
“Hadn’t we better put on our whiskers ?” ame Sam, as! would have written a letter to his son, instead of sending a 
they neared the rival institution. , me | man to talk it over. , 
“Yes, you are right !”’ answered his friend. — He saw a great future for Belleville, and his manner now 
_ Then the two boys at once adorned themselves with the | became positively servile, as Dick intended it should. 
dark beards and pulled down the wide brimmed hats. With| “Oh, sir, we will do all we can to help you,” said the 
_ the linen dusters buttoned up as well, their appearance was little man, very humbly. “1 will send for him at once.” 
entirely changed. “Just tell me where his class is and I will go there my- 
» yah? hel? said Dick, in a deep voice. “I feel like the | self, if you'll give me a card to excuse him for a talk.” 
heavy villain in an ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ performance!| The little secretary insisted on going for Armstrong in 
Now for the tragedy !” person, 
‘ Sam laughed as they drove into the grounds of Belleville' “Very well, then,” said Dick, in his deep voice. “Just 
Academy. send him to me in the shade of that big tree, where Ill be 
Fortunately for Daresome’s plans, the instant of their w aiting with my rig. I will have to talk quickly, and then 
arrival was during one of the class periods of the morning. get back for the next train.” 
_ All the students were in their different recitation and lec-! he little man nodded and hastened away. He soon 
: ture rooms. called Stuart Armstrong from his class and sent him to- , 
Sam pointed out the office building, and Dick drove | ward the two strangers, who had driven their buggy under 


\ 


, straight for this. a wide-spreading oak tree, which stood on a curve in the 
“Careful now,” cautioned Sam, as Dick tossed him the | road, some little distance from the other buildings. 
reins and leaped to the ground. “Now, hurry, and persuade him to leave the money to 


“You bet your tintype!” laughed Dick, in a low voice. | our Academy by all means,” said the little secretary. 

He hurried into the building, and knocked at the door} Armstrong, sorely puzzled, hurried toward the distant 
which led into the main office of the Academy. buggy, as the secretary turned into the office again. 

“Can you direct me to one of the pupils at this here} “I wonder what on earth this can mean,” thought Arm- 
school, young man?” asked Dick, in the deepest voice he| strong, as he walked along. “Dad must be crazy—if there’s 
could manufacture, addressing himself to a dapper little| going to be any money left it will be to me and not to any 
individual who leaned over a desk, A Ne academy, if I have any say in it!” 

. The little person whirled about. He was fifty if a day. He reached the buggy where the two strangers sat. 
: “T am no young man!” exclaimed the other, who felt) ‘Ah, is this Mr. Armstrong?” asked Dick, springing to 
that he had not been shown the proper amount of respect. | the ground and advancing toward the youth. 


‘ “And this is not a school, it is an academy !” “Yes, and who are you?” asked the lad, not at all gra- 
“Well, well, well!” said Dick, enjoying the scene im-| ciously, as he came closer. 
mensely ; “‘who might you be?” There was something very familiar about the eyes above 


-. “Tam secretary of the institution !” said the little man, | that dark beard, and Armstrong felt a little anxiety. He 

_ throwing out his chest another inch. “What do you want? | was some distance from the Academy buildings, and he dis- 

Why don’t you step into the room when you are addressing | trusted the two men. 

questions to the secretary of the institution ?” “Oh, I’m the Man in the Moon,” replied Dick, in his 
Dick had a reason for not stepping into the room. He | deep voice, and he could hardly restrain his mirth. 

preferred to remain in the dimmer hallway, for fear that} ‘What do you want? Are you crazy?” 

his disguise might be penetrated. | “No, not at all,” said Dick. “I want to talk over some 

Porn ihe OW t want to intrude on. the big matters that you] things with you; and my friend and I just drove up here to 

» must be working over,” said he, quietly, “All I want is to| see you. We've heard what a fine, honorable, brainy lad 

epeak to Stuart eel See ee | you have grown into,” - 


a0 “Say, what is your game, anyway?” cried Armstrong, 
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eekly at Dick with increasing snake a. think peli fel- 
lows are bunco-steerers !” 

Daresome, looking over his shoulder, saw that no one 
was in sight, and that the secretary’s office entrance was 
around the curve ih the roadway, with the chapel building 
standing in between. So the coast was clear. 

He snatched off the wig and tossed it into the buggy, 
where Sam deftly caught it. The coat and hat followed 
with rapidity. 

He whirled about on the startled Stuart Armstrong, with 
his courageous smile. 

“Now, my gay and festive leader of ‘the Bellevilles !” 
cried Daresome. “You see I have you right where I want 
you!” . 

The other stood petrified for an instant in dumb amaze- 
ment at the daring of his rival. 

“And, you see, I’ve kept-my promise—I have come here 
to give you the walloping of your sweet young life,” con- 
tinued Dick, with a laugh. “You don’t know what you are 
up against now—it’s not a bunch of girls and women who 
are easy to bluff. But, we’ll see what you can do with some 
one your own size!” : 

Armstrong started backing away. 

He glanced over his shoulder, and not a helper was in 
sight. He saw that he would have to face the music alone 
or be branded a coward. 

“You can’t scare me, Dick Daresome!” he hissed. “TI 
hate to soil my hands with touching your sneaky, dishonest 
face, but you will lay hands on me at your peril !”’ 

Dick laughed. Sam laughed, taking the beard off his 
own face now, for he saw that their disguises were useless. 

“Well, Mr. Armstrong, just take this as a souvenir of my 
dishonesty—you will not say that I kept anything back 
from this deal.¥ 

With these words Dick sprang at Ati and brought 
a flat-handed blow across the lad’s face which echoed! The 
red sprang tothe Belleville’s skin as Dick’s hand withdrew. 
It seemed to Armstrong as if his skull had been cracked by 
_ the sudden and noisy blow. 

But such was not the case. 


He staggered a bit and then pulled himself together. He 


lunged at Dick, who laughingly leaped out of his way. 

“You'll settle for this!” cried Armstrong, trying to smite 
our hero with a left swing. 

“All right!” said Dick, and he swung in a hook jab 
which landed on the angle of Armstrong’s jaw, on the left 
side. 

Smack! - 

The Belleville leader staggered back, gasping with pain, 
and Dick followed it up with another blow, this one land- 
ing in the pit of his stomach. ; 
WY “T guess that ought to help settle my doesn’t it, Arm- 
it “4p piped teased Daresome. 
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The infuriated Armstrong rushed at him now ina a treny 
of pain and wrath. , | 

“You scoundrel !”? he grunted, swinging wildly at Dick. 

But our hero dropped to one knee with a sudden and 
baflling trick. Both hands were held above his head, about 


six inches apart, and they caught ee under the 


chin at the same instant. 

He staggered back. 

Dick was up and delivering a quick and breath killing 
jab in the fellow’s chest. 

“Soak it to him, Dick,” laughed Sam, enjoying this mill 
immensely, from his\grandstand seat in the buggy. 

“T’ll soak him, all right,” said Daresome. 

Armstrong endeavored to rally against the furious on- 
slaught. But Daresome, with righteous wrath, leaped at 
the befuddled Belleville with increasing strength and fury. 

“This is for the lies you told yesterday at the girls’ 
academy !’? shouted Dick. 

Biff! 

It seemed as if Armstrong could not collect himself for 
a fitting resistance against his opponent. 

The fellow caught the blow on the chin and sank to his 
knees. | 

“You low-down sneak thief!” he cried, in a voice of un- 
dying hatred. : 

Dick stood until he rose to straightened knees again, and 


then our hero rushed on the other with a vengeful look in . 


his eyes. 

“T’ll make you ar those words!” he wisi and he os 
the other by the throat. | 

Sam was so intent that he did not see anieeiten lad ap- 
proaching from the roadway behind the buggy. 

This newcomer took ‘a hurried glance at the struggling 
figure, and snatched up a fallen branch of a tree which lay 
handily near him. He advanced cautiously upon the com- 
batants, careful’to keep out of the range of Sam in the 
buggy. 

“Will you take that back?” cried Dick, ‘as he wrestled 
for an instant with the Belleville leader. 

“No!” grunted Armstrong, with grim determination. 

Dick whirled his weight in a queer twist, and with a 
quick jerk of his heels managed to bring the other to the 
ground with a bang. 

There he rubbed his opponent’s face in the mud of the 
road, with grim satisfaction. 

“Now, will you eat your words, or eat mud, whichever 
you wish?” he cried, wrathfully. ‘The word thief did not 
please him any more than it would have pleased any other 
healthy honorable youth. 

Armstrong grunted for a minute as his tad was rubbed 
back and forth in the muddy roadway. : 

“T take it back!” he meekly groaned, Sm that the 
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vantage of the temporary numbness of the lad’s muscles 


cy ire m ie sak cant the other Belleville, who had been 


Danae up on the other side of the buggy, sient a quick 
rush upon Dick from the rear. 
With the heavy piece of wood high. in air he sprang 
upon the Merrivale youth with a ery of victory. — 
“Here’s where you get yours, Daresome!’’ he yelled, and 
brought the stick down with all the strength in his well- 
developed arms. 


CHAPTER VII. 
ANOTHER BRUSH WITH THE POSSE. 


The cry of exultation was what spoiled his game. For 
in the fraction of a second between the utterance of the 
words and the falling of the stick, Dick realized that a new 
enemy was upon him. 

He ducked his head down low between his shoulders. 

Baht 

The blow fell with a terrible force that would have 
fractured his skull had it fallen where it was aimed by the 
venomous Belleville. 

“Ouch !”? grunted Dick, in spite of himself, for is blow 
was a painful one, which deadened his shoulder muscles 
for an instant. 

The other fellow was upon him in a twinkling, and it 


was now a three-cornered struggle, with Armstrong on the 


bottom, Dick in the middle, and the third comer on top. 

“Well, as I live!’ exclaimed Sam. ‘“'That’s Henry Ben- 
son, who went to Belleville after he was expelled from Mer- 
rivale !” 

The sandwich of: fighters, in three lavens were now 
struggling together. 

“We've got him now!” cried Benson, exultantly. 

But he reckoned without Sam Thorpe, who was always 
to be counted upon in time of dire need. 

That lad leaped from the buggy, and in his good right 
hand he bore the buggy whip. 
- “This will show them their place,” chuckled Sam 
Thorpe, as he rushed to the side of the struggling three. 

It was going badly with Dick, for Benson, taking ad- 


from the cruel blow on the back, had caught his arms in 
a vise-like grip from the rear. ¢ 
“Ha, ha!” he laughed. 
Then he changed his tune with remarkable quickness. 
“Wow, wow!” he wailed, just as suddenly. 


For Sam brought that trusty whip across the fellow’s | 
- legs with a force which bit into them in a terrific manner. 


“Tet go!” yelled Sam. 


"a Uxerom stil sion to Dickie ne » hoping that the fen 
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have happened-if Sam had retired to the roadside to st 
on a rock and philosophize. 

But Sam did nothing of the sort. 

He belabored the legs of Benson with such vigor that 
the *youth released Dick with howls of pain, and darted 
away in the direction of the Belleville dormitory building. 

The classes were just out at this minute, and his yells 
brought forth a crowd of sympathizers. 

Dick meanwhile had sprung up, and Sam, in the joy of 
his buggy whip, wasted a few cracks upon the legs of Arm- 
strong, who howled and kicked on the ground. 

“There they are!” cried the voice of Benson, from the 
direction of the dormitory. 

Dick pulled Sam’s elbow. 

“Say, Sam, we had better get a wiggle on, the whole 
Belleville crowd is on the warpath !” 

This was indeed so,.and the boys leaped into their buggy 
just in time. 

“Get up there, Betsy Jane!” cried Sam to the horse, 
bringing the lash across the horse’s flank, just as two Belle- 
villes laid heavy hands on the back of the buggy. 

They were dragged along a few feet, trying vainly to 
clamber over the rear. 

Dick was attending to the driving, and Sam, with the 
whip still in his possession, swung it around the rear, just 
as the reader has seen many a teamster do, when a small 
boy was “hooking a lift” in the rear of a wagon. 

“Ouch !” yelled the two Bellevilles, as the whip reached 
both of them. 

They clung no longer, and the spirited steed sprang 
along the road with a record-making speed. 

The Bellevilles, howling and yelling wrathfully, were 
left behind in no time. 

“Now, where does this road lead, Sam ?”’ asked Dick, as 
they hurried along. ‘I don’t know where I’m going, but 
I’m on my way!” 

“This is running parallel with the Greenvale River, 
Dick,” replied his roommate. ‘We might as well go this 
way, although we have to go down the river nearly four 
miles more before we find a bridge.” 

“That doesn’t hurt my feelings,” said Dick. Then his 
mind reverted to the scene they had just left. He laughed 
uproariously, and his friend joined in, 

“Say, wasn’t that a regular edition of a comic paper, 
Dick ?” asked Sam. 

“Yes, except that Henry Benson didn’t use a stuffed 
club on my back. It feels as if it had been hit with a pile- 
driver,” answered Daresome. : 

“Oh, that may be,” said Sam, “but I rather guess we 
left the account decidedly in favor of us. Just think of 

what is happening there now. Think of the language!” 
Dick remembered the pompous little secretary. 


a Mot} 
act tae hey 


underneath could get in a little punishment. This would ahs? 


Vy We a Me fellow started back in pias a“ the wah ‘fearless. 


= Say, Pll bet that secretary has already dors! out wine 


will be done with the fifty thousand, and I guess he had 


given himself a raise.” 

- The boys laughed over this, and let the little horse slow 
down, for they were driving by a beautiful part of the 
river now, and had put a safe distance between themselves 
and the Belleville buildings. 

Suddenly three figures darted across the road. 


_They were armed, and at the point of guns the boys 


drew up in surprise. 

“Why, it’s part of that posse!” said Sam in a low voice, 
recognizing some of the rough fellows. 

More men strung out into the road. 

“Say, hey any of youse seen a feller runnin’ down. this 
road?” asked the first of the men. “We're after a mur- 
derer, and we're goin’ ter lynch him!” 

Dick looked at the fellow without a quiver. : 

“No, I haven’t seen any one on this road. What’s the 
excitement ?” 

The man looked at Dick and then he glared at Sam. 

“Oh, ho! Well, if here ain’t the smart lad that told 
us to go chasing a hay wagon! So, ho, you will monkey 
with the band wagon, will ye?” cried the leader. 

He reached into the buggy and caught hold ‘of Sam’s 
arm. . 

“Take him out and give him a wallopin’, Smike!’’ cried 
one of his comrades. 
derer, I do believe!” 

“That’s ridiculous,” said‘Sam. “Why don’t you men 
go after your party ‘uated of bothering uated: people on 
the road ?” 

“Let go of this horse,” cried Dick. “We are not doing 
anything to you, and we have something better to do than 
to argue and scrap on this roadside!” 

The man glared at Dick, and the others closed around tp 
see what was the trouble. 

“Why, I swan, what’s this?” cried the leader of the 
posse, as he spied the false beard which was showing in the 
bottom of the buggy where the fs robe had been kicked 
aside a little. * 

He plucked it forth and held it up. 

“A, false beard, fellers,” he said. 

“Thar’s somethin’ crooked hyar,” cried another. 

“Them’s the fellers that helped that crook bust jail,” 
exclaimed a third. 

“Let's capture ’em,” cried a fourth. 

It looked bad for Dick and Sam, but their stanch hearts 
never failed them. 

“Here, don’t be so fly with other nénulet s property,” said 
Dick, reaching over and snatching the beard out of the 
man’s hand. “That is our Peery and Sip keep your 
paws off of it!” 


“He’s in cahoots with that mur- 
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ness. Then he glowered at the eek and. | broth hi § 
heavy shotgun around in front of him. | | 

“Say, I reckon as how yer lookin’ fer Gable t nee ‘6 q 
“We've been fooled about this yer crook hunt, and Ne reckon 
that this partner of yours is ter blame fer it. I swan, I » 
think yer both crooks! I shore do.” ~ i: 

Dick tightened his hold on the reins. @ 
“Well, my friend, you need a shave, not only on your 
dirty ugly face but on your brain. If you made a living ~ 
by what you thought you’d starve to death at the first an 
meal-time.”’ ae | 
“Take ’em outen that rig and wallop *em!” cried the 

man nearest the leader. 

“You'll do nothing of the sort,” said Dick. “We are 
driving peacefully along this road, and we’re not going to 
stand for any unfair play from any one. Those beards we 
were using in a student prank—we are from Merrivale 4 
Academy, and you can find us there whenever you want to 
inquire further.” 

“Drive ahead, Dick, and let’s stop the ial act said 
Sam to his friend. 

“You bet I will. 
than they like us.” 


I don’t like the company any more 


Dick clucked to the horse, ae flicked the whip over the 4 


steed’s haunches. 


The animal started forward. 
As it did so the leader sprang for the reins, to detain 
them. ¢ 


eS 


“Not so fast, my fine students!” he cried. “Ye’re goin’ 
ter answer fer them wigs. I think ye helped that jail- 
bird myself, an’ if we cain’t catch him we’ll ee it outen 
your hides! Won’t we, mates?” 

“Yes!” cried the men. . y | i. ¥ 

But Dick Daresome had a different opinion under that 
thick head of brown hair. 


“Get along !” he called to the horse, bringing the hip : 
with swinging crack on the animal’s side. At the next 
instant he swung the whip in the reverse direction across 
the face of the unpleasant Smike. | ¥ 

Swish ! 

The man staggered back with a yell, eae in the instant 
of startled surprise, while the members of the posse stood 
in dumb amazement, and their leader clawed at his face, 
the buggy with its spirited steed sprang down the road, and 
the two boys yelled back in defiance. 

“Shoot ’em !”” cried the half-blinded leader, as he pulled 
his gun up for a sight. But this throbbing face and eyes 
hurt him so that he could not aim within fifty feet of the 
flying vehicle and its occupants. 

Bang! Bang! rh ? 

He pulled hoth triggers and the shots mang out « on. the 
ee aoatey air, Perot 


“ 
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: passed rapidly along, and they were due back at the Acad- 
| Po We Wwe : ! Les Aner 


So eteaaem 


~ murder !” 


said Smike, not knowing how near the truth he came in 
~ reality. | 


~ learned how the desperate mountain murderer whom they 
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DICK DARES 


\ However, our friends were uninjured, and their steed The trip seemed uneventful enough now, 

was carrying them farther and farther away all the time. 
“Here, Smike!” cried one of the more sensible men of 

the posse, “cut out this target business. Them boys is 


just fresh; we don’t want ter get lynched ourselves fer 


oe 


up on the other side for their own Academy. 
As they were coming along a straight sweep of road, 


the reins of his steed. : 
“Gee, but this is going some!” said he, as they seemed to 
fly over the smooth roadway. j 
“T’m glad this road is deserted,” said Sam. 


The others realized that he was right. 

Thus they did not fire after the retreating lads, and so 
the boys made their escape, while the men struggled to 
calm down the angered and uncomfortable Smike. 3 

“But I tell ye they helped thet murderer get away!” the game. | | 

“Apeat Scott!” cried Daresome, straining his eyes ahead 
at a tiny object which ran into the middle of the road. 

It was a little child, which had run out from a farm- 
house built close by the thoroughfare. 

“Dick, we'll run over the little one!” exclaimed Sam, 
reaching a hand instinctively toward the reins. 

“No, we won’t—we mustn’t!” said Dick, grimly, as he 
stiffened his legs, bracing them against the dashboard, and 
drawing back on the lines with all his might. 

But his horse, as spirited an animal as ever sped over 
country roads, had had a.taste of the joyous run. It was 
a glorious Spring day, and the magnificent animal was 
full of fire and could not be curbed. 

- Tt raced on, nearer and nearer the little child, which 


“Oh, rats, Smike, let’s get back fer our own homes; we 
won't find that man. And, anyway, there’s no need of 
chasin’ around these yere Academy boys. I knows ’em,”” 
said his friend. “They’re sharper than tacks, and they’re 
jest as uncomfortable ter set down upon !?. | 

With which words of wisdom the posse turned back 
toward their own section of the country and took up the 
march toward their homes. ; 

They had been foiled in their purpose by the brave 
lads, and it was not until a week or so afterward that they 


had chased had been taken from their clutches. 

But the rascal was brought to justice, through the reg- 
ular methods of the law, and paid the penalty with his life, 
as he so richly deserved. 

This was some consolation to the posse, but needless to 
say the fingers of the jovial Smike itched to use a black- 
snake whip on that student whose face he never forgot. 
His turn came long afterward. 


vehicle. : 

“Cet out of the way!” cried Dick, but his call was in 
vain, It was too far away for his voice to carry, and the 
‘little one was too intent on the interesting new object 
which was coming closer and closer. 

“Pretty, pretty!” it cried, stretching out its little arms 
toward the speeding buggy. 

Dick and Sam were fairly sick at heart. 

“Qh, Dick, this is nothing short of murder!” moaned 
Sam, as his heart grew colder with every forward spring of 
the horse. 

Dick was saying nothing, only pulling with all his 
strength on the reins. . 

Closer and closer—it seemed that all was up. 

Dick tried sawing from side to side, but the beautiful 
horse seemed to think that this maneuvering on the reins 
was a signal to go the faster. 

It did so. ‘ 

“Qh, Dick!” groaned Sam, in deepest despair, shudder- 
ing at the horror of it all. 


by enna 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE LIFE OF A CHILD. 


“We ought to frame this old buggy whip,” laughed Sam, 
as he looked at the weapon which had served them so well 
on their daring trip. 

“Sam, I think we'd better be getting back as soon as we 
can,” answered Dick. “Our luck has been almost too good 
to be true, and there’s no use in straining luck! We are 
apt to get it in the neck if we have another adventure !”’ 

“You are right,” said Sam. “Let’s lose no time in get- 
ting to that bridge down the river, and then we'll make 
Maude S. and her record look like that of a canal-boat be- 
side an ocean greyhound.” 

‘The lads wasted no time now, for the morning had 


even bear to look forward at the little one facing its doom 
so innocently. 
Then an idea struck him: . 


| infantile glee, as it saw the nice buggy coming nearer. 
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until they 
crossed over the bridge afar down the river and started 


which gave them a fine chance for speeding, Dick let out eo 


Just as he spoke the words an ill fate seemed to step into 


stood in the middle of the road staring at the oncoming . 


Dick was forcing himself to think, for he could hardly 


The horse was barely a hundred yards away from the _ 
endangered child, which toddled forward with a gurgle of 


. 
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“pIoK DARBSOME’S LOST CAUSE. 


“Horsey, horsey !” it cried, 

Dick Daresome swung the reins into Sam’s hands, and 
before his friend could understand his plan, without a 
word, our hero straightened up, leaped forward and was 
crawling over the back of the runaway horse. 

“Steady him, Sam!” grunted Dick now, and at the same 
time he flung his arms about the horse’s head. 

The animal was startled, terrified at this weight on his 
_ back and shoulders, for he could not see. 

He quivered an instant and stopped for the fraction of 
a second—at least he slowed up in his speed a little. This 
was the chance for Dick, who had seen other runaways 
stopped in the same method. 

He swung himself daringly down off his saddle position, 
to hang on one side of the horse’s neck. ) 

The animal sped forward again, with renewed speed, 
But a great weight was dragging at the side of his neck 
now—the weight of Dick’s whole body. 

“Careful, Dick!” gasped Sam, unnerved by the daring 
act. 

Dick answered not—he was holding on for a lives—his 
own and the little one’s! The horse tried to shake him 
loose, but still he clung, hig feet dragging and scraping 
most uncomfortably, but he was winning in the struggle. 

Closer and closer they came to the little child, and at. 
last they were within a dozen feet of the little one. 

Dick tugged and wriggled, and the horse finally came to 
a stop. 

It was snorting and fretting and plunging and rearing, 
for the poor beast could not understand such treatment. 
Still, Dick held its bit firm now, and he struggled to his 
feet. : 

His shoes were scuffed and scraped, and his knees pained 
him where the horse’s knees had struck him furious blows 
more than once, yet his heart was glad. 

“Golly manees!”” he cried, in schoolboy jargon, to his 
roommate, when the horse was finally quieted. “That was. 
the closest yet! Here, you little rascal, you'd better go in 
te your mother !” 

“You sure did good work, Dick,” said Sam, admiringly, 
springing out of the buggy to calm the horse and stroke the 
frightened animal. “Take that little one in before it gets 
run over in earnest !” 

Dick caught up the laughing babe? ard took the jolly 
little toddler into the farmhouse, where he found the 
mother churning. 

“Here, me’am,” said he, with a smile, “is a little rascal 
I found loose in the road. He came near getting run over, 
and so I brought him back here for safe keeping.” 

“Oh, I’m so glad,” said the young mother. “TI never can 

_ keep. real track of that little rogue, and I hope it yas 
' trouble you.” 
Dick assured her that it didn’ We and ben went og t6 


the roadway, with aching knees to remind hae what a “a pre 
varicator he had been. — I 

Sam was holding the horse, and Dick leaped into the 
buggy without more waste of time. peaty 

“Let’s get some four-leaf clovers to feed this animal,” 
laughed Daresome, as he took up the reins. “I think we’re 
in bad with Mr. Luck to-day.” 

“T don’t,” said Sam. . “We have him io with us.” 
_ Then they started for home once more, and again they 
ran into excitement. It was indeed a memorable day for 
the boys, and this last adventure was destined to remain | 
with them for some time. 

It was another case of last but not least! 

The lads looked down the road with surprise as vey saw 

a string of queer vehicles before them. 

“What can that be?” inquired Daresome, gazing ahead 
with curiosity. 


a 


“Tt is a wild assortment of wagons,” sual Sam; “all 
gold and red, and every other sort of color. Oh, I ae 
what it is, after all.” 

Dick laughed. 

“Tell us then,” said he, 

“It is that animal show which is billed for the Village 
this afternoon. I guess they are just getting on the job, 
Dick. They had better hurry or they won’t get their tent 
up in time. Shall we pass them ?” 

Dick nodded. ; ) 

“Sure, we don’t wan to play trailer for a dog and mon- 
key show, Sam.” | 

So he clucked to the horse, which by this time had 
quieted down from the exciting race. | 

The animal sped along, and one after another of the 
vehicles was passed. In some were monkeys and cats and 
dogs, and even some parrots. 

“That. is quite a variety,” said Dick, as they looked | 
curiously at the different wagons and their contents. The 
drivers smiled and bowed pleasantly, and the boys re- 
turned the greeting. 

“Well, how is the circus business?” asked Dick, as they 
were passing the last wagon, which was in reality first in 
the little procession. | | 

“Oh, pretty slow,” said the driver; “and it’s no fun 
riding with a bunch of apes and goriltna if any one wants to 
ask you !” ean 

Dick and Sam looked into the interior of the ahone 
which was built like a loose cage. They could see the 
swaying forms of several jungle dwellers swinging pac | 
and forth inside. | 

“That isn’t the best company in the world, it’s stele | 
said Dick. “TI don’t envy you.” ; 

He swung his own steed on ahead, and just as me aia 2 
there was a terrified yell from behind, ; 


g aiapié on them from the rear, ‘and i ariny Aik hands 
ere twisting about their throats. ; 

“What on earth!” muttered Dick, as he felt the grip 
ightening. 


“Took out, boys, some of those baboons have broken 
In- 


oose!”’ cried the driver from the wagon on the rear. 
' stantly there was an uproar. 

The baboons had indeed become free in some manner 
known only to themselves. Maybe in their queer, crafty 
intelligence they had worked the door of their wagon cage 
free in some way, and took advantage of the inattention of 
_ the driver. 


7 However it was, they leaped over the backs of the horses 
into the vehicle which bore Dick and Sam. : 
The hairy hands tightened their grip, and one baboon, 


_ That lad was himself struggling with the monstrous ani- 
mal which had his throat in its vise-like grip. 

“Sam, we're lost!” muttered Dick. 

The two boys struggled with the two animals which for 

-gome ‘mysterious reason had attacked them so desperately. 

_ The claws were used again and again on the faces and 

arms of the lads as they struck at the vicious, hideous 

q heads. Their.skin was pinched in the crue! grasp of the 

a _ animals i in a way which left bruises for many days. 

_ To cap the climax the terrified horses sprang forward 
_ with a shrill whinny. 

’ “This. is awful!’ gasped Sam, as he struck at the gib- 
- bering baboon which clung to his neck. 

_ He managed to deliver a blow which taught the animal 

a, little lesson, and then Sam tried the neck method him- 

self. He caught the brute by the throat, pulled it around 

| i. to the side of the buggy, and stuck its head down RENTS 
_ the whirring wheel. 

2 “That'll do for you,” thought Sam, and he was right. 

4 ‘The spinning iron rim ground into the skin of the simian, 

7 _ which caused that enterprising animal to let forth a yell 

a _ which made the echoes ring. 

a The animal loosened his grip on Sam’s body, and the 
Pisa gave the brute a scientific jab down between the wheel 
and the side of the buggy. ‘ | 

Sam loosened his hold, and the monkey fell beneath the 

Ne ehicle, which soon passed over him, and left him gibber- 

ing to himself in the middle of the road. 

All this time the buggy was being borne madly along 

by the terrified horse, which was being tormented by the 


e animal circus. 


grim determination managing to bey on the lines of his 


_ almost as large as a man, ewong, cabinet in from of the | 


boon sitting astride him, as it a been taught to do in} 


running steed. ~ 

Sam whirled to his friend’s aid 

His assistance was most timely, for in another minute 
Dick’s eyesight might have paid the penalty. The simian 
was clawing at his face with maniacal fury. 

“Oh, Dick, this is fierce!” cried Sam. 

The jad’s fingers tightened about the throat of the 
baboon, and by main force Sam dragged the brute away 
from his roommate. 

Dick now reached forward and with a lightning-like 
movement brought the whip into a reverse position. 

He used the handle for a club, and the heavy stock came 
against the baboon’s head, while ‘Sam struggled with the 
animal. 

“Yeoww!” screeched the baboon. 

The whip did its work, for the blow acted as well as @ 
dose of chloroform would have done. 

The baboon sank back limply in Sam’s grasp, and the 
lad tossed the animal over the side of the buggy with no 
compunction. 

“Tick, we must fix that thier one!” cr ied Sam. 
kill that horse.” 

The brute in front was indeed torturing the poor steed, 
and pulling the horse’s long mane in a cruel manner, which 
caused the poor animal to speed faster and faster. 

The buggy was swinging from side to side of the road. 

Ahead of them Dick and Sam saw a herd of h6rses and 
ponies, which they correctly judged belonged to the animal 
show as well. P 

Lf they were to run into these animals all would be lost. 
Dick knew that desperate action was necessary, and yet he 
knew that he could not hope to win in a hand-to-hand fight 
with the great baboon on the horse’s back. 

“Here, hold the reins, Sam !” 

The lad then swung the whip with all his might, bring- 
ing it across the head of the cruel simian. 

The baboon whirled about in its position as if to spring 
back at its assailant. 

Just at this instant Dick brought a downward blow of 
the whip handle, which finished the work, 

The animal rolled off the horse’s back, limp as a dead 
jack rabbit. 

“Whoa!” cried Sam, soothingly, to the horse. 

The frightened steed was drawn up slower and slower, 
for the animal knew that its cruel rider had somehow or 
other been removed from its back. 

The boys stopped their rig as they reached the trick 
‘ponies and the horses with which they had so nearly col- 
lided. a 

“Say,” yelled Dick, “you fellows had better look out for 


“He'll 


ie won't do a thing to your ponies if they get on them.” 


Swe 


three wild baboons which are broken loose back there! | 


“Oh, the keepers will fix those baboons all right, ” said 


one of the drivers. “They get loose every now and then, 
but we always capture them again.” 
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waned one of the others, in a voice intended for Dick's 


Sam shook his head. ears. 
“Say, I don’t care to be a showman if that is part of the] Our hero whirled about to hear the hice of the sea 
job.” 


ers. 

“What was that he said, Sam?” asked Dick, his. ne 
going white with wrath. Yet he wanted to be sure of his 
ground. 

Sam shook his head. et 

“Widdlesticks, Dick,” said he. “That was just some of 
the loose-lipped talk of that Herron crowd. It was Perey 
Herron and Nash Clayton and the rest of those fellows 
who are so envious of you. They are a disgrace to Merri- 
vale Academy !” Cee 

But Dick was not to be quieted with this scornful opin- 
ion. | ie 

“Tm going to see what they meant by that remark!” 
cried he, as he hitched the horse in the shade. “I won’t 
stand for insults even from that worthless source !” 

He hurried after the group of his fellow students who 
had always been so bitterly opposed to him, ansitc’ their 
own malicious envy and jealousy. 


“Boys, it ain’t nawthing to what the doings is in a real 
circus; you ought to see it when some of the panthers gets 
loose!” said another man, 

ye “Great Scott !” said Dick, “let’s get out of this. Maybe 
they have a few panthers concealed in some of those cages 
back there for unwary travelers. My throat won’t stand 
much more excitement.” 

He laughed rather ruefully as he felt his bruised and 
lacerated skin. 

“T should say so,” said Sam. “No more animal shows 
for your Uncle Dudley !” . 

The lads started their long-suffering horse again, and 
hurried on past the slow-moving ponies, which jogged 
along at an even gait. 

“T wonder if they captured those baboons” said Dick. 
“ Anyway, that show doesn’t appeal to me You won't see 
Dick Daresome in a reserved or any other seat at that per- 
formance. Ill spend my money in arnica and witch 
hazel.” 

“Me, too, Pete,” said Sam, as they sped on toward the 
Academy. “I never understood what they meant by mon- 
keying around. This particular job of monkeying will 
give me more nightmares than all the mince Be a fellow 
could eat in a month.” Hage 

The Academy buildings came into view at this juncture, 
and the reader may guess how glad the boys were to see 
this welcome, peaceful sight. 


dents of Merrivale Academy. . Yet they were large enough 

in number and unprincipled enough in their acsions | to 

cause Dick some very uncomfortable moments at times. 
Thus far he had always bested them. 


he boiled with rage. ‘The group of students hurried away 
when they saw him coming and took shelter in the chapel. 

Dick saw that he could not say anything to them with- 
out interfering with the meeting. 

“Tl bet that sneak of an Armstrong has sent word over 
here to some of these fellows about that business yesterday 
at the Academy for Girls!” thought Dick, angrily. | 

He sat down in an empty seat, near one of his phase 
Chester Brown, the lame lad. 

He saw that all the students near him gazed at him 
with troubled expression, at least those of his friends did, 
while the Herron-Clayton faction could hardly So 
some evident mirth. 


“IT wonder if it is that affair about the pocket-book ata 
thought Dick, miserably. 

But the principal had stepped to the front of the chapel, 
and rising to the platform began his talk on the founding 
of Merrivale. 

He spoke of the honored graduates of the fine old Acad- 
|emy and the wonderful work it had done. But is Hic 

interesting things were lost on Dick. tN A 


CHAPTER IX. 
A TERRIBLE RUMOR. 


As Dick and Sam drove into the campus of the Acad- 
emy, they saw the lads of the school walking toward the 
chapel. 

“What's doing?” asked Sam, in n wondermént. 

“You have forgotten that this is Founder’s Day,” said 
Dick, “and the boys are all going to hear the ie 
lecture on the history of Merrivale.” . 

“That's so,” said Sam. “Let’s hustle up so we can get 

in there, 1 ‘ that’s the cause of our holiday.” 

They hitched the team, and as they did so several of the 
students passed them. He could only see the insinuating, 
| | ‘Tay monaer where Day got the rig oe came a snarl: of his envious schoolmates, and the 
i? ; the Jade Moe were his sda 


sneering expressions 
anvatiorig gla 


They were a small proportion of the two andres stu- 


But this time he had been touched on a tender spot, and 


| 
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Finally Chester Brown scribbled a note on an envelope 
k and passed it over 

It said: ‘ 

“Dear Dick: What is the meanitig of this story going 
1e rounds of the Academy about your being caught in 
me mix-up at the girls’ school yesterday? Chester.” 
Dick scribbled back: 


«y can explain all, but who started the story?” 

_ When Chester read the answer he pondered for a minute, 

shook his head as if uncertain. Then he spied the laugh- 

ing expression of the envious Percy Herron. 

_ He was as certain as if he had heard the fellow’s words, 
and he gave Dick a meaning nod in the direction of the 
conspirators. 

_ Dick’s eyes flashed ominously, with that same queer look 

which one sees on the face of a quict man about to do a 

desperate deed. 


_ “T see where there will be something doing to end up 
the Founder’s Day celebration,” thought Chester to him- 
self, for he knew Dick’s manner of action exactly. 
Daresome spent the hour during the exercises in an 
agony of uneasiness and restless anger. 
“If I could only do something,” he thought, “it would 
i be all right! But here I’ve got to sit still and let them 
laugh at me.” | 
At last the period came to an end, and Dick Daresome 
i p had his chance. 
_ The boys filed out of the adding. Dick hastened to the 

q SB iscriny and waited under the broad old elm tree near the 

j entrance. 
sneer, Dick stepped into the path. 

_ “Say, Herron,’ said he, “I thought I heard you vo 
_ dressing some very witty remarks to me when I was hitch- 
_ ing that buggy.” 


a 
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Herron laughed insolently. 

“Huh!” said he. ‘You spend your time listening to 
what other people are talking about, do you? Well, you 
RY take my advice and don’t be such a rubber-neck or you 
7 ang apt to hear something you won't like. J understand 


MF 


“What do you mean?” cried Dick Daresome. 

“Oh, I guess you'll find out; but please don’t talk to 
"me too long, or someone might think I was in on the swag. 
- You know I have a reputation to maintain, and I don’t like 
to be seen too intimate with sneak thieves!” . 

The others of Herron’s crowd were standing around with 
"expansive smiles on their faces. Other Merrivale lads were 
owding about within earshot. 


It was evident that this matter had been the cause of 
ve ee conversation ss as Dick Daresome’ 8 ab- 


DICK DARESOME’S LOST CAUSE. 


As Percy Herron came along, with a Sa a . 


- going to try a different plan, 


a See 


“You insinuating liar!” cried Dick Daresome. “What 
do you mean ?” 

Herron’s face reddened at this frank insult. 

“See here, you can’t call me every name in the list, Dick 
Daresome!”” he cried. “I know what I’m talking about 
this time. And every fellow in the Academy knows it, too 
—that you are blacklisted from the Girls’ Academy for 
stealing Mrs. Ferguson’s purse !” 

Daresome’s breath came in a gasp, so fierce and uncon- 
trollable.was his rage, for an instant. 

Herron noted his queer expression. 

“There, fellows,” he cried in the very zenith, as he sup- 
posed, of his victory over Daresome. “You see the ac- 
knowledgment of his guilt in his own face! Wait until 
the principal gets through with Daresome!” — 

His friends raised their voices in a jeer. 

Sam Thorpe, standing nearby, started forward, in a 
towering rage. But Dick thrust him back roughly. 

“Tet me attend to this,” said he. “This is my matter, 
and IJ’ll settle it right now.” 

His voice was so husky and hoarse with passion that his 
roommate hardly recognized it. He stood open-eyed as 
he saw his friend step forward toward Herron. 

That youth had already turned to go on with his friends, 


1 confident that he had forever shamed Dick Daresome be- 


fore the students. / 

“T guess we won that time!” he was saying to Nash 
Clayton, when Dick’s vise-like grip closed on his arm. He 
was dragged around, facing Daresome, much to his own 
surprise. 

Dick’s eyes, with a burning light in them which seemed 
almost to give out sparks, came very close to the shifty 
eyes of Herron. * 

“So, my fly-tongued fellow student, I am all the talk 
of Merrivale, am I?” asked Dick, in even tones, which 
showed that he had gained control of his passion again. 
Herron was fooled by the tone into thinking that Dare- 
some had been browbeaten into quiescence. 

He laughed, yet dared not look too straight into Dick's 
clear eyes. 

“Answer me!” cried Dick. 

“Yes, you’re the disgrace of Merrivale,” said Herron, in 
insulting tones. “Your name is a joke on every fellow’s 
lips, and by this time to-morrow you will be bounced in 
disgrace from the Academy !” : 

Dick’s breath came in quick gasps, with a sucking 
sound, as he tried to steady himself in his awful ire. 

“Tf that is so [’ll leave my autograph on one bright and 
shining page of Merrivale history,” said Dick Daresome. 

With the words he caught Herron’s shoulders in his 
two strong, sinewy hands. 


He had beaten the fellow enough before. Now he was | 
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DICK DARESOME'S LOST CAUSE. 


shaking Herron’s head and shoulders back and forth. 


‘Has the reader ever seen a rat terrier tire of killing rats 
in the ordinary way with his sharp teeth, and for very 
sport start in to shake his victim to-death in his jaw grip? 

If so, he can have some idea of the picture which Dick’s 


action suggested. 


For, with a frenzy which bordered almost on madness, 
Daresome shook the sneering, deceitful fellow back and 
forth until his teeth chattered, his eyes rolled and the 


breath seemed choked out of him. 


Nash Clayton and several others sprang forward to the 


assistance of their friend. But Sam and Chester, Alan 


Brownson and Skinniman Perkins stepped in between. 


“Let them settle it themselves!” cried Skinniman Per 


kins, the heavyweight of the school. 


The manner in which he squared off, with his chunky 
fists in position for active service, was a splendid argument. 
Dick shook his victim with apparently untiring muscles. 
Herron had been taken unawares by this unusual attack, 
‘and in the mad strength of Daresome he now seemed al- 
most helpless, as his head jerked back and forth in that 


awful terrier-like shaking. 3 

“There, you sneaky, lying cur!” cried Dick. 
to your hole and think up some more lies!” 

He gave the fellow a shove,’and the momentum of the 
movement landed Herron in a heap on a, ground at the 
feet of his friends. 

Clayton helped him to his feet, and the youth glared at 
Dick with hatred, preparing to rush at the enraged fellow. 

But just then the crowd of curious Merrivale lads stand- 
ing about this tragic scene parted, and a new voice was 
heard. 

“Young gentlemen, what does this mean?” cried the 
newcomer, sternly. | 

Dick whirled around and saw the frowning face of the 
principal. 

“He attacked me viciously, and I am not going to be 
assaulted by any fellow, rules or no rules!” cried Herron, 


suddenly becoming brave as the roaring lion of the Nubian 
desert when he scents an easy prey. 

As. Dick Daresome was facing the principal, Herron 
_ rushed behind him and delivered a ringing, stinging blow 
. : _ on the side of the unsuspecting, yee: pants ear, 
og “You coward ! !” cried oe | | 


With the youth in his grip, his action being. so quick 
- that the other had no chance to parry the move, Dick began 


“Go back 


Dick toppled over to his knees, and the friends ¢ Her- 
ron raised their voices in a gladsome cheer. The principal, 4 
rushed forward, raising his hands for a cessation of hostil- 
ities. | : | oh 4 
Dick Daresome pulled himself to his feet, ait dodging 
under the arms of the principal, swung an uppercut on the ® 
chin of Herron which caused that youth suddenly to stiffen 
out and topple over backward as stiffly and mathematically 


Ne 
straight as a tenpin. : a 


“Now V’ll take my medicine, after having handed that 
coward his. 1 don’t hit fellows behind their backs, nor do 
I lie about them behind their backs, either!” 

He turned toward the principal with a pale face, yet 
fearless and upright, knowing at heart that he had done 
no wrong nor underhanded act. | | 


“What does this mean?” cried the principal. ‘I will 


expel both of you boys for this disgusting brawl here on : 


the day of a holiday and on the steps of the chapel almost. 
Explain this.” 

Clayton san another lad were working over Herron, as 
that lad lay gasping and groaning from Dick’s fistic opiate. .» 

“T have nothing much to say,” said Dick Daresome, “ex- 
cept that Percy Herron called me a thief, and I won’t have 
my honor besmirched if I have to fight every fellow in 
this county, and go away from Merrivale | on ie next 
train !” 

The principal looked keenly at Dike The lad certainly 
had no expression of guilt or subterfuge. 

“J don’t understand all this,” said he, slowly. i re- ¥ 
ceived a very puzzling communication from Mrs. Ferguson 
this morning about you, Daresome, and I would like to 
talk it over with you. There is more to this matter than t 
I can divine at first sight. Come to my office at once.” 

With these queer words the principal turned on his heel 
and started toward his quarters. 


He ignored ‘Herron, who 
had risen to his feet with the aid of Nash Clayton. 

“You—you—you-——” began Herron. in a veritable 
brain-storm of hatred. He was so angry that he could not 
think of a word bad enough, mad enough, me insulting 
enough to convey his feelings. 

Dick looked at him with a calm look. ice i 

Then our hero walked toward Herron, who nee back 
with a barely perceptible shrinking. 


“You better dodge back,” said Dick, thioogh clenched € 


tecth, ibe Ph utter a | word about. me atten | L be ve I'll 


inch of your life, 


health |?? 


in the direction of the principal’s office. 


‘ “muttered Dick Daresome. “Yet I will not be a quitter. 


I will end up game, ‘with my boots on,’ as the cowboys 


used to say. I will fight this matter to a finish.” 
Then he stepped into the principal’s office. 


CHAPTER X. 


RESTITUTION AT LAST. 


_“Daresome, before I deal with the question of your 


brawling before the chapel, I want to tell you that I have 


q received a most distressing note from the preceptress of 


the Girls’ Academy. Can you guess its contents ?” 
The words of the principal rang out to Dick’s ears like 
- the death sentence of a judge to a convicted prisoner, He 
_ knew his own innocence, yet so tightly did the web of his 
. enemies seem to be drawn about him, that Dick was at a 
loss for words to express himself. 
. i crea! ” said he. 


- throat, and could say no more. 


Then he gulped over a lump in his 
_ The principal, studied his face shrewdly. His desk was 
- so arranged that the light fell not on his own face but on 
a that of any one facing him. 


| 3 ies he was in the shade himself and yet could study 


- versing in this manner. 


° 


a 


It was a clever ruse by which he managed to get a great 
; deal of truth out of all sorts and conditions of students— 
_ against their own wills in many cases. 

| “ believe that there may be some mistake, Daresome,” 
said the official, less sternly. 
Merrivale Academy, you have been honorable and upright. 


“So far, in your work at 


q - You have won prizes in your class work, and you have been 

i ha credit i in athletics.” 

a Dick gulped, but again his voice seemed to have gone on 

, a strike. : 

2 Ms head of the Bound continued, as if to draw the 
ot hi cnn NON sn rahe te snl 


‘ 


aa ae DICK DARESOME’S LOST CAUSE. — 
a nn 
There will be two fellows leave this 
Academy on he: same day—and one will be with ill- 


He whirled about and started gloomily yet unhesitatingly 


q “Well, I see that the rascals have the toils about me,” 


| dignity. 


UA At RL ah 


28 


ods than most dominies, and consequently better success at 
governing’ the typical American lads who came under his | 
rule. bi 

“You have been the right sort so far,” said he, “‘and I 
But what is the 


secret of this mysterious matter? , Confide in me, and you 


have trust in you yet, Dick Daresome. 


will find that I am neither harsh nor unjust.” 
Dick’s tongue was loosened now. 
“Well, Mr. Principal,” said he, “i 


first I want to apologize for my ungentlemanly conduct in 


t's a long story, and 


fighting before your face, and putting your authority to 
naught. That was wrong. But I claim that in no other 
way have I been in error.” 

“Well, tell me all about it then,” said the official, “This 
note asks me to forbid you to enter the grounds of the 
Academy there, saying that under conclusive evidence you 
are suspected of having attempted the purloining of sey- 
eral hundred dollars belonging to Mrs. Ferguson.” 

“Great snacks!” ejaculated Dick, losing control of him- 
“That’s the worst thing I ever heard of. Sev- 
It’s a foul lie!” 

Dick then related the exact truth of the whole matter as 


far as he knew the details, omitting, of course, his little 


self again. 


eral hundred dollars! 


trip of punishment of that morning. 
‘The principal listened gravely, and at the end extended 
his hand to our hero. 


“My lad,” said he, feelingly, “I know honesty when T 
see it. This suspicion reflects not on you alone, but on 
Merrivale Academy and its students, I will help you clear 
this mystery if I can. Anyway, you have my confidence, 
and I pardon your indiscretion of fighting with Herron. 
Go back to your room and conduct yourself with quiet 
You will find that the truth will come to its own 
—it is a natural law that can’t be defeated.” 

Dick thanked the principal, and went forth with far 
different feelings than those with which he had entered the 
office. 

As he clambered up the stairs of the dormitory building 
he met Sam coming down. 

“Hello! you wild-eyed prize-fighter,” said his fritald 
“What did Princie do to you?” 

“Nothing,” said Dick. 


reflect on my sins,” 


“He just told me to go and 
Then Daresome recounted the words 
of the kindly official, and declared his own determination 
to work quietly and yet firmly to solve the unhappy riddle. 
“Don sig Abele old aie a Sam, smiling over some- * 3 


see a agi! Saal 


MET ee er ith 
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- his bbe a a a jesting matter 


“DICK DARESOME’S LOST CAUSE. 


SoS or other of ad import ; “I think you'll have it: all | 
| cleared ‘up soon. There’s a note upstairs on your table 


which was sent to you by a certain little peach on the 
Island Orchard. I got one from. another peach myself. 
I think there’s good news in store for you, but I dassent 
break a confidence.” 

Dick galloped up the rest of the stairs three at a time. 

On his table he found a note which a messenger had 
brought from Bess Morrison. 
carelessly, in his hurry to get at the precious sweets inside. 

Consequently, as a reward for bis haste, he tore the let- 


ter in four pieces, but he quickly patched them into place 
and read the following words: 


“Dick Dear: Good news; come to-night and hear about 
it. Your loving little sweetheart, 


: “Bros.” 


“What can it mean, I wonder?” mused Dick. But he 
could not imagine any real solution, except that perhaps 
Bess had a plan to help him. 

The afternoon passed very slowly, as may be guessed. 
Our hero went down to the athletic field, where he whiled 
away the time as best he could in practice for the Spring 
baseball work. 

Dick had been chosen for the Academy team after severe 
trials, and now he was busily using his afternoons for 
practice work with bat and glove. 

At last the evening came, and Dick dressed hirauelf for 
the call on his sweetheart. 

“TI wonder if I can see her?” thought Dick. “The old 
lady ordered me never to come again yesterday. Well, a 
So Ill just see.” 

He hurried over toward the Island, taking the short cut 
over the hill. At supper that evening he had noticed a 
decided difference in the manner with which he was re- 
garded. 

‘ Sam had been retailing over the entire Academy the 
result of the interview with the principal. 


few hours makes a big difference. 


Hence the boys 
felt that Dick was about to clear himself of all suspicion. 
And so they gave him the friendliest of looks. Those 
who were not friendly —that smal] proportion which reso- 
lutely opposed him in favor of sai ap Clayton 
looked the other way. 
For Dick’s display of temper had convinced them ig 


He tore it open clumsily, . 


Binge : ne bine oe 80 Perak peng end 


Dick’s mood was happy, for some oe as he tra | 
along the pathway he felt that soon all would be clone , 
He reached the Academy buildings on the Island, and 
then just as he was about to start up the Lue to the broad f 
veranda, his heart misgave him. one | 

“Pd hate to be thrown out of the place i in dicdeics 
again,” thought Dick. “Maybe Bess meant to meet me 
outside.” Na . 

He pondered the matter over again. | 

Then he decided to walk around the buildings to regain 
his nerve and equilibrium. 

He softly advanced toward the south wing of the big 
‘brick dormitory and turned the corner, walking slowly and 
thoughtfully. One minute his hopes would be high. Then 


i ? 

he was sure that Bess had cleared the mystery up. 1 
The next instant his heart would sink and he would 

| ‘almost start for the distant Merrivale Academy again. . 


“Oh, Jiminy!” exclaimed poor Dick, “this is a whole 
barrel of pickles. What shall I do?” | 

Just then he was passing in the rear of the big dining- 
room. Through the long French window, which ran from d 
the floor almost to the ceiling of the room, he saw a tall 


figure moving around. a 


“By George,” thought Dick, “there’s old Mrs. Ferguson, 
who is the cause of all this trouble. Plague take her— 
I hate these fussy, suspicious old dames , anyway. sani 

As he gazed at the old lady, she leaned over the table to 
blow out a candle which was the last one burning on a 
silver candelabrum which was standing there. 

“Nothing if not economical,” thought Dick Daresome, 
as he laughed to: himself, | : 

But this economy was to cost the old lady dearly, for the — 
thin lace shawl which she was wearing over her shoulders 
flared up in the blaze from the candle. i Co in 

Dick gasped in astonishment. : ny i 

Then he saw the flames spread over the fab and d light 
cloth with startling rapidity. 

“Help!” screamed the preceptress. | 

Dick could not hear her, for the window was closed and 
locked. But he saw that the unfortunate woman was in 
deadly peril. One breath drawn into her lungs from the 
flames about her would mean death! ie ‘ 

“Great Scott!’ the lad eried in alarm, forgetting a his 
ire at her now. “The poor woman will be tu ict 

He leaped toward the long window, Hat is 


he burning shawl. 
B car her skirts, which were aflame in another instant. 

7 She was by this time a mass of flames, although for- 
i nately she had kept her head away from the deadly breath 
of f the fire demon, and she screamed for aid once more. 

A dozen girls came rushing into the room from the ad- 
jacent corridor, but when they saw the peril of their pre- 
eeptres they merely screamed with terror. 

4 Up and down the rooms they ran, adding to the awful 
n elee, but doing nothing. 


: Dick was struggling with the carefully locked window. | 


After breaking one. finger nail, he gave up hope of entering 
she room in a quiet, orderly fashion. 

: “This is no time for politeness,” thought Dick. 
risk the old lady’s wrath to save her life !” 

_ With the words, he aimed a kick toward the bottom of 
4 window. 


yp ra 


His heavy shoe struck the glass just as he 
had wished, and it shivered and cracked at the instant. 
i Crash ! | 
; Another kick and Dick had apes a way by which he 
leaped into the room. 
F “Burglars !” seated a girl who saw this sudden and 
terrifying apparition of a man in the room. 
“Shut up!” grunted Dick. 

He looked about him for some means of aiding the 


unfortunate woman. 


4 Mrs. Ferguson, in a frenzy of fear, had rushed out into 
the corridor by this time, and was in great danger, not 
fonly of burning herself to death, but of setting fire to the 
whole building as well. 


_ “Stop your running about!” yelled Dick, chasing after 
ler. “You only fan the flames that way !”’ 

~'But the old lady, with a speed which she had not known 
or years, sped onward, with wild and piercing screams. 

_ Dick pursued her vainly around the lower floor of the 
dormitory, and the old lady galloped around with increas- 
‘ing speed. Frightened as she was by her awful predica- 
ment, the appearance of this masculine invader frightened 


her out of all her remaining wits. 


“Wait until I put the fire out!” called Dick, and at’last : 


an idea came to his puzzled mind. 


he wide doorway into the music room. 


errific force. 
 Rattlety bang! 


DICK DARESOME’S LOST CAUSE. | : 


Instead of casting it aside she dropped | 


| The frightened and terrified old dame galloped through | 
Dick was after} 
er, and ag he passed he jerked down the portiere with a} 


i 


The pole of the curtain clattered over the floor, and it 


added to the confusion and terror of the boarding-school] 


girls. 


In their panic they had not recognized Dick, and thought. 


that some terrible man had set fire to their preceptress, 


with the undoubted intention of robbing the schoo! after- 


. 


ward. 

Such a piercing chorus of wails and squeals, shrieks and 
screams has seldom, if ever, been heard since the fall of 
Rome to the barbarians. | 

“Wait there!’ cried Dick, forgetting all his politeness 
in his wrath at her foolish spoiling of his plans for rescuc. 

For her speed and deftness were nothing short of mira¢- 
ulous, as she fled with the blazing garments. 

It might have been this very flight, continuous yet zig- 
zagging, which kept the flame straight out behind her, and 
prevented them seriously burning her. 

However, Dick was now on the trail with the portiere, 
and it looked somewhat like a bull fight, with one of the 
fighters trying to wave the flag at the animal, except that 
in this instant the flagee was speeding continually in the 
opposite direction. : 

“At last!” cried Dick, triumphantly, as he managed by 
a deft turn to catch up with the old lady. 


She gave a gruesome shriek, as if all were over, and re- 


signed herself to fate. 
“Oh, kill me, and end my sufferings!” cried the terrified 
lady. But Dick had other plans, as the reader knows. 


He whirled the big portiere cloth about her body, and 


‘quickly tripped her up, laying her as gently and ie as 


possible on the floor. 


There, in the twinkling of an eye, Dick did the right 
thing to save a person with flaming clothes. 
-He swaddled the heavy cloth about her, rolling the old 
preceptress over and over, and in a most startling manner 
quickly smothered the flames. 
The girls, who had been shrieking so loudly, now saw 
that there was method in the pursuit of their teacher. 
“Oh, P’m saved!” cried Mrs. Ferguson, rising to her 
knees to give thanks for her rescue. 
Dick stood for a minute in growing embarrassment, as 
the girls clustered about him. : 
“Who saved me?” eried the old lady, as she disentan- 
gled herself from the clinging cloth of the drapery. 
She gazed then at her rescuer and gave an exclamation 


lof unadulterated surprise, 


had 


“Why, its Dick Dareatune !? whe orclatnis. Then with | 
“a queer look she continued. “I thought I forbade you ever | 
coming to this Academy, young man. What-about it?” 


: a _, Dick was embarrassed as the girls about him all laughed 
age saerrily and long. 


“Ts Miss Bess Morrison in?” asked the bold Bell | 
“No, she’s not !” said Mary. as i < cae 
“Why, I see her!” 

“Paith an’ yer color blind!” said Mary, with a yearn 


3 3 “Well, is Miss Grace Gray here?” asked oe per- 
“Well, if T hadn’t come you would he a pretty fine bun- , 


dle of ashes, Mrs. Ferguson, if you will pardon my ex- | 
pressing it that way,” said Dick. 


sistently. 


1 ee ee ee 


“No, an’ she’s not!” answered — withh another 


giggle. ) 
ry This was the only time that Dick had ever gloated over} 18 Mary Bell in?” asked Armstrong. 


ike F (<4 ” 
one of his performances, No, an’ she’s not. 


‘era A? m- 
But this time he was indeed excusable. “I would like to see Mrs. Ferguson ‘then, said Ar 


“Well, I admit the truth of that, and I want to thank 


you for your brave deed. When I first saw you I thought 


He you were a robber. But, we all owe our lives to you, Dick 


Daresome.” 


strong, angrily. a, 

“Faith,” said Mary, the maid, “ye do be havin’ bard 
luck, that ye are, fer Oi was told jist this minnit by Mrs. 

Ferguson to tell the loikes of ye that none of them is here 

| ter see ye!” 

With that she slammed the door in his face. | 

A laugh went up from the girls, and Dick looked at Mire 
Ferguson’s smiling face. 


She started to ediond her hand and then stopped. 

Dick flushed, for he thought he knew why she stopped, 
believing, as he did, that she still considered him cuilty. 

“No, Dick Daresome, I won’t ask you to give me your 
hand until I have received forgiveness from you for a grave 
injustice which I unwittingly did you. ” 


Dick looked at her i In surprise. 


~. 


“Tm going upstairs to replace these burned up clothes. 
Tt’s a miracle that I wasn’t burned badly myself,” said she.. 
| “But I suppose you two want to have a pleasant call. I 
suppose that little interview at the front door tells you 
who was the cause of your trouble, doesn’t it?” | 
“You bet it does,” said Dick, heartily, “and I think he 
has been paid back doubly and trebly !” 


Unknown to him Bess Morrison and Grace Gray were 


standing in the crowd which surrounded them. 
“Why—why. 


” he began. 


“TI tell you why,” said Mrs. Ferguson, quickly. “J 
had intended to write you, but now I would rather ask 
your pardon here before the very girls in whose presence 

_T insulted you. I have learned to my satisfaction exactly | 


how that purse came there, and how you were tricked into 
apparent guilt.” 


THE END. 


“DICK DARESOME’S CHAMPION: PITCHING: 
OR, SAVING THE DAY FOR MERRIVALR,” is the 
first baseball story of this interesting school series! Dick 
forges to the front in the great American sport, despite 
all rivals. YOU should not miss the start of Merrivale’s 


great season! In No. 158, WIDE AWAKE WEEKLY. 
IT IS OUT NEXT WEEK! 


“You did!” exclaimed Dick. 
“Yes, I know all about it. I know how innocent you 
are even of wrong intent as well as wrong doing, and I 


know how the guilty party worked and who he was fo? 
Dick was thunderstruck. 


“T wish I knew as much!” gaid he. 
Li “Well, I see someone in the crowd here who will tell 


you,” said the old lady, and Dick cent Bess’s affectionate 
glance. j 
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Just then the door-bell of the dormitory building rang. 
: Mary, the maid, went to answer it. ( 

|. Dick heard the voice of his rival, Stuart Armstrong, the 
| eens whom he caer h es knew had re 8 all the 
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CHOICE READING MATTER. 


“There is no need of sandpaper,” said the manufacturer. 
“It is powdered glass that does the business. That’s where 
He nodded toward an Everest of 
“We powder the glass into half a 
“We coat our paper with an even layer 
Then, without loss of time, we spread on the 
glass powder. Finally we run a wooden roller lightly over 
the sheets to give them a good surface. When in the past 
they made sandpaper of sand it wouldn’t do a quarter of the 
work that glasspaper does.” 


broken botties in the yard. 
dozen grades,” he said. 
of hot glue. 


For the benefit of the prospective big game hunters a cor- 
respondent finally disposes of the theory that a tiger is un- 
able to jump to any height from all fours. He records that 
he took refuge in a tree from a particular tiger. The beast, 
however, juraped up to him, “like an india rubber ball, a good 
seven feet,” and it was only “by letting go with my right and 
ramming both barrels down his mouth that I did not have a 
very bad time of it.” The moral evidently is that when 
avoiding a tiger it is necessary to find a tree with its lowest 
branch at least sixteen feet from the ground. 


Among certain of the tribes of the Himalayas there is a re- 
markable custom. The babies are placed on a bed of stones 
and leaves, covered with a blanket, in such a position that a 
small stream of water, either from a spring or mountain tor- 
rent, plays on the back of the head. This is done from March 
until the end of November, and the water is often icy cold. 
The natives say that the plan makes the children strong, and 


‘it is looked upon as a cure for many maladies. The children 


are kept in position under the water for hours at a time, often 
while they are sleeping, and one woman will mind seVeral 
children. 


One of the last things in the world which one would expect 
the glassworker to create would be a cannon, yet Messrs. 
Thomas Webb & Sons, of Stourbridge, England, recently built 
two cannon out of the finest cut glass. The guns weigh, with 
their limber, forty pounds each and measure 24 inches in 


Jength. They wheel easily and move on their trunnions like 
ordinary cannon. 


The axletree and bearings are of ornamental 


brass. The creations may claim to be of some historic inter- 


est in that they are exact models of the famous ordnance 


* with which. Major-Gen. Baden-Powell successfully defended 


Mafeking. The old cannon was dug up in that place during 
the siege, and investigation has since shown that this old 


e 
4 


cannon was cast in Staffordshire at an iron works within ten 
minutes’ walk of the glassmaker’s establishment. During the 
siege the gun was known as the *‘Lord Neison” and “Skipping 
Sally,” the officers using the former name and the men the 
latter. 

“Department stores suffer heavy loss by theft every year,” 
said a man on the detective staff of a large local store. “For 
this reason the management is continually spending large 
amounts to check leakage, which seems to spring from every 
possible source. The detective staff has to be changed or modi- 
fied every few months for several reasons. For one thing, the 
professional shoplifter who carries away in concealment every 
day considerable quantities of goods learns to spy out a de- 
tective very quickly. For another thing, the petty pilferer who 
steals because she wants more than she can afford, or the 
genuine kleptomaniac, are all equally clever in spotting a de- 
tective. Then, again, there is the dishonest employee. The 
clerks naturally soon learn the store detectives. Of course, the 
examinations are conducted as much as a measure of protec- 
tion for the honest employee as to discover the dishonest, and 
there are seldom any objections to this necessary system; 
but we are looking for new ideas and improved methods all 
the time, for the quantity of goods that passes unpaid for out 
of a store in the course of a year is almost unbelievable.” 


RIB TICKLERS. 


Parson—Do yo? take dis man fo’ better or fo’ worse? Bride- 
Elect—Lan’ sakes, pahson, how kin ah tell so soon! 


“Say, Bill,” said the burglar to his pal, “this paper says we 
cverlooked a package of bills amounting to $1,000.” . “Ain’t 
the depravity of the rich something awful?” replied Bill. 
“Trying to deceive that way. I seen them bills. They wasn’t 
even receipted.” , 

A small girl, lost at Coney Island, was kindly cared for at 
the police station until her parents should be found. The ma- 
tron, endeavoring to keep the child contented, had given her 
a candy cat, with which she played happily all day. At night 
the cat had disappeared, and the matron inquired if it had 
been lost. “No,” said the little maid. “I kep’ it most all day. 
But then it got so dirty I was ’shamed to look at it, so I et it.” 


On a recent railway journey with her husband the wife of a 
well known M. P, discovered that her umbrella, which had 
been intrusted to his care, was missing. ‘“‘Where’s my um- 
brella?” she demanded. “I’m afraid I’ve forgotten it, my 
dear,” meekly answered the M. P. “It must still be in the 
train.” “In the train!” indignantly exclaimed the lady; “and 
to think that the affairs of the nation are intrusted to a man 
who doesn’t know how to take care of a woman’s umbrella!” 


The postmistress in a small town in Lebanon County was 
strongly suspected of tampering with packages and parcels 
passing through the office. One day a little boy entered the 
office and handed her a box containing a large piece ‘of wed- 
ding cake, saying: “My sister, the bride, sends this to you 
with her compliments and would like you to eat as much as 
you can.” The postmistress was delighted. “How very kind 
of the bride to remember me,” she said. “Did she know I 
have a special weakness for wedding cake?” “She did,” the 
boy replied. “And she thought she’d send you some this after- 
noon jest to take the edge off your appetite before she mailed 
any. boxes to her friends,” 


i sae 3 ne “He’ll pass near me here,” muttered the “young clown,” as — 

at W he darted into the wood again. “I’ll knock him from his 
} T O S's IGHTS FOR LIF E horse; I’ll lash him on his own lawn with his own whip; and 4 

; ; then I’ll be off to the wars. Who can tell but I’ face him as 1° 
| i one day?” 3 
: Oe ae canon Hardy, all unconscious of the danger await- 
By Paul Braddon. — ing him; and thinking only of the fair country girl whose 

heart he had won. ‘ 
; “gad,” muttered the soldier aloud, “but I'd make her my % 
wife were it not for her clownish connections, and——” 
Out from the wood darted the clownish brother; up went 
the vengeful arm; and then down on the green lawn rolled 4 
the gallant soldier, half-stunned by the blow. : r 
“Lash me, will you, you purse-proud villain!” yelled the 
; clown, as he sprang forward and tore the whip from the fallen 

“You are a young country clown, sir! Out of my way, or| man’s hand. . “There now for you—and there—and take that! 
sh lqperhadaheas Soka Oh, but I could murder you!” er a 

The speaker was a man in the prime of life, and he was “Murder—murder!” yelled a female voice, as a beantifu 
mounted on a strong hunter, in a country road near a pleasant | young girl ran out from the wood. “Oh, William—William, 
Webseite Devonshire, England. for shame! To beat Captain Hardy, my husband!” 

An uplifted whip was in his hand; an expression of anger “Your husband, Annie!” gasped the youth, desisting with 
and annoyance was on his face, and his flashing eyes were| the whip, and turning to his sister. “Come home to mother, » 
Pent on a stripling who stood before him on the highway. will you? Come, I say, or I’ll lash you as——” 

“hat “stripling” was not more than eighteen; he was clothed| “You mongrel cur!” yelled Captain Hardy, as he sprang 
in humble attire, and his manner and words somewhat justified | from the grass and darted at his assailant. “I’ll have your i 
the richly-attired rider in calling him a “country clown,” as| life for this insult. Stand aside, Annie. By Heavens, I’ll kill 
he presented an uncouth figure, while his voice was harsh and him, if he were my own father!” 
shri The slender “country clown” was no match for that athletic 

The “country clown” held the bridle of the hunter, and he soldier, even though he held the heavy riding-whip. 

did not seem to mind the insulting remarks or the uplifted And that whip was soon in Captain Hardy’s hand. 

Whip, as he demanded: “Fly, William—brother—fiy!” screamed the young sister. i) 
“Where’s my sister, Captain Hardy? You must give her| “He will cut you to bits, and then send you to prison! The * 
ee nee horse, William—the horse! Oh, Captain Hardy, don’t kill — 

A scornful laugh burst from the officer on horseback, as he! him!” 
cracked the heavy whip over the lad’s head, and then cried: One blow of the whip did William Denver receive; and, ? 

“What do I know or care about your sister, you stupid fool?| though maddened as he was, he felt that it was inypossible for 


Hands off, or a him to cope with the powerful man who was cutting at him 
A cry of rage burst from the youth as the heavy lash de-} with all the fury of an enraged overseer on a West India plan- 
scended on his shoulder and arm, and the next moment the} tation. 


horse was free. But the “country clown” was active and fleet of foot, and 
Another mocking laugh rang out from the rider, as, raising} he would not give up the struggle while a chance remained, 
the whip again, he struck the angry youth across the face,}| for he was as stubborn as a bulldog. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE FIGHT ON THE LAWN. 


>: 
\ 


Saying: Springing away from his powerful antagonist, the youth %, 
“Tf you ever intercept me on the highway again, I’ll cut you| darted for the stone with which he had felled Captain Hardy 
to pieces.” 


from his horse, and the next instant the proud soldier was 
And then Captain Hardy rode on, leaving his victim writh-| stretched on the lawn, with the blood flowing from his temple. 


ing with pain and rage, and powerless to think, or act, or call “Oh, gracious Heavens, you have killed him now, William,” 
out the bitter defiance and hate that was agitating his young] cried his sister. 


heart. “I hope so,” triumphed the brother. “I’m ready to hang 
Like one stunned by some cruel and treacherous blow, the} for——” ’ 


“country clown” stood on the roadside, his hand covered with| “The people from the hall are coming!” cried Annie. “Oh, 4 
the blood flowing from the cut on his face inflicted by the] William, you will be killed—hung! And think of mother! 
heavy lash, and his every nerve quivering with passion. Fly—fiy! There’s the horse, and you can escape! ” 
“I'll kill him!” muttered (or rather hissed) the young “Will you go home?” demanded the brother. 
clown, at length, as he stared after the rider; “I’ll murder him “I will—I will! I swear it, William.” . 
if I hang for it, and before he’s an hour older.” “Away with you and me, then,” cried the youth, dragging 
F Bursting with his vengeful thoughts, the youth darted into] his sister towards the hunter, 
F a wood near by, and then ran along in the direction taken by In a moment he placed his sister on t 
the rider, as he continued to hiss forth, in savage tones: and then sprang up behind her. 

“He robbed us of Annie; he’s broken poor mother’s heart; One look at the insensible soldier on the lawn, one glance at 
and he lashed me as if I were one of his own hounds. Captain| the excited people hastening from the hall, and William Den- 
Hardy, Vil kill you,if I have to follow you to the end of the! ver faced the animal down the lawn. 
earth.” There was a fierce hunt after the lad 

Seizing a heavy stone as he ran along, the vengeful youth} country; but he was riding the best an 
darted through the woodland path, until he struck out on a! hood, and he left his pursuers behind, 
green lawn leading up to a substantial mansion. Annie Denver was 

“One glance down toward the gate, and he beheld his late| ning, and her brother 
assailant riding towards him, making for his beautiful home.’ law on his track, 


a 


he powerful hunter, 


¥ 
as he rode across the 
imal in the neighbor- — 


weeping in her mother’s arms that eve- ' 
was a fugitive, with the hounds of the — 


Waihi) 
‘ 


: \ { 
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Two days after, William Denver was. ‘taking a last look a 
the white cliffs of Hngland, as he stood, on board of an out- 


_ ward-bound vessel. , | y 


_ the Englishman, 
_ thousand pounds that I name the place, the hour within which 
’ you received that scar.” 

{ t) “Tis impossible, sir,” cried the Englishman, in angry tones, 


_ Captain Hardy was a raving, delirious invalid in his own 
house, with a cut on his temple that would leave a mark there 
while he Jived, . 


CHAPTER II. 
THE DUEL IN THE PARK. 


“General Hardy, that th a remarkable scar on your temple. 
One of your beauty spots from Waterloo, I presume?” 

"Yep-—no--that ig. Oh, hang it, Malcolm, let us talk no 
more to-night of battles and scars. Fill up the wine, and let 
the toast be ‘Dear Woman.’ ” 

Ten years had passed away since General Hardy encoun- 
tered William Denver on the lawn at Devonshire, and during 
that time great changes occurred in ‘Europe. 

The great general of the age was eating his heart away at 
St. Helena; the Bourbon was on the throne of France; and 
Paris was the center of fashion and folly. 

Captain Hardy (now a general) had served with honor in 
the English army; he had shared- in the desperate struggle 
at Waterloo; and he was now enjoying himself in the gay 
capital of France, and on the lookout for a young and. beau- 
tiful wife, in the person of a French countess of note. 

On the evening in question, he was dining at a friend’ s house, 
and among the male guests were many who had served in the 
armies of Europe. 

Among those guests was a tall officer, bearded and bronzed, 
who had won distinguished renown in the Prussian service, 
and who excited much curiosity, as no one could tell of the 
land of hig birth or of his early life. 

This guest noticed the dark scowl that passed over General 
Hardy’s face, when Colonel Malcolm. alluded to the scar on 
his temple; and his keen eyes were fixed on the man as they 
responded to the toast of “Dear Woman.” 

The ladies of the entertainment had retired to an adjoining 
apartment, leaving the gallant veterans to enjoy their wine 
without restriction. | ) 

Colonel Malcolm, who was a Scotchman, and possessed all 
the tenacity of his race, was not satisfied with General Hardy’s 
answer to the inquiry about the scar, and he soon returned to 
the charge, saying: 

“That is not a saber cut, General Hardy, if I am a judge. 
Fall from your horse—eh?” 

“You are very curious about my scar, Malcolm,” was the 
reply. “I’ll wager a thousand pounds no gentleman present 
can tell how I received the scar.” 

“Tl accept that offer,” replied a stern voice, as the tall 
Prussian officer arose from his seat and confronted the Eng- 


_ lishman, 


“You, sir! 
and——.” 

“General Drexel, of the Prussian army, General Hardy, of 
the English,” interrupted the host, introducing the officers. 

“I repeat, General Hardy,” said the Prussian, as he saluted 
“that I accept the wager. I will bet one 


I have not the honor of your acquaintance, 


“unless you ‘are-———” 

“There is my purse, sir,” interrupted the tall Piiedlan 
F “ang——» 

“Here is my sword, sir,” cried General Hardy, in a rage. 


» “You offer insult, sir.” 
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“I accept both challenges,” said the Prussian, as he laid his 
sword beside his purse. “But I demand that we take them 
in order. First, as to the scar. You received it at the hands 
of a beardless country clown, who horsewhipped you at the 
same time for stealing his sister from her humble home.” 

“Liar! slanderer! you will die for this insult!” cried Gen- 
eral Hardy, dashing his wine glass at the Prussian. 

“Gentlemen, soldiers,” cried the host, “I protest against 
such——” 


“Gentlemen, soldiers—men of. honor!” cried the tall Prus- 
sian, “I swear to you as a soldier that I assert the truth. I 


|am the ‘country clown’ who felled that scoundrel from his 


horse, on his own lawn, and then lashed him.” 

“°Tis an infamous falsehood, and I claim satisfaction at 
once—on the instant!” said General Hardy, as he strode to the 
door, sword in hand. “Colonel Malcolm, will you do me the 
honor?” | 

“Certainly, general,” replied Malcolm. 

“And my friend, General Wesler, will accompany me,” cried 
the Prussian officer, who was no other than William Denver— 
the “country clown”—who had entered the Prussian army 
years before and fought his way to great distinction. , 

“Letinone save the principals and their seconds leave the 
room, friends,” cried the host. “This affair must be kept 
secret.” 

“To the park,” cried General Hardy, as he strode down the 
stairs. “ITl1 kill you, you infernal hound.” 

“Faith, and you’ll have to keep cool, general,” replied Colo- 
nel Malcolm. “I know the Prussian, and he is a master of 
his weapon.” . 

“T’ll kill the scoundrel!” hissed the angry man. 
ple him to the dust.” 

Five minutes after, the old foes were facing each other in 
a secluded spot in a neighboring park; and then the clashing 
of rapiers rang out on the night air. 

The deadly struggle had not lasted two minutes, when four 
ladies could be perceived peeping out through the leaves of a 
shrubbery near by. 

One of these ladies was the French countess to whom Gen- 


“T’ll tram- 


eral Hardy was attached, and her companion was her maid. 


Clash—clash—clash! went the deadly blades, as the stal- 
wart, skillful men put forth all their best points in the life 
and death struggle, while the seconds and the observers held 
their breath in suspense. 


Ten minutes of thrusts, feints, and parries, and General 
Hardy was giving way before his more active young opponent. 

And then feeling that he must make a desperate effort for 
his life and honor, the English general made a fearful lunge 
at the “country clown.” 

With a brilliant move, William Denver aaltiad the rapier 
from his enemy’s hand; and the next instant his own blade 
was thrust in the doomed man’s breast, as he cried: 

“I swore it ten years ago, and I have kept my word. 
Mother, sister—behold how I treat the man who lashed the 
country clown.” , 


“Fool,” groaned the dying man, “your sister was my wedded 
wife. I lied when I told her of the false marriage.” 

“Thank God!” muttered a voice behind the bushes, 
“Mother, I can die happy now.” 

And out rushed William’s mother and sister, followed by the 
French countess and her maid. 

General Hardy was conveyed to the house; and he lived 
long enough to prove his assertion that Annie was his lawful 
wife, 

Six months after, General Drexel, of the Prussian army 
(alias, Will Denver), married the beautiful French lady who 
had roses the bloody duel in the Park. 
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: MESMERISM. 

No. 81. HOW TO MESMERIZE.—Containing the most ap- 
Proved methods of mesmerism; also how to cure all kinds of 
diseases by animal magnetism, or, magnetic healing. By Prof. Leo 
Hugo Koch, A. G §., author of “How to Hypnotize,”’ ete. 


PALMISTRY. 

No. 82. HOW TO DO PALMISTRY.—Containing the most ap- 
proved methods of reading the lines on the hand, together with 
a full explanation of their meaning. Also explaining phrenology, 
and the key for telling character by the bumps on the bead, By 
Leo Hugo Koch, A. C. S. Fully illustrated. 


HYPNOTISM. 

No..83. HOW TO HYPNOTIZE.—Containing valuable and in- 
structive information regarding the science of hypnotism. Also 
explaining the most approved methods which are employed by the 
leading bypnotists of the world. By Leo Hugo Koch, A.C.S. 


SPORTING. . 

No. 21. HOW TO HUNT AND FISH.—The most complete 
hunting and fishing guide ever published. It contains full in- 
structions about guns, hunting dogs, traps, trapping and fishing, 
together with descriptions of game and fish. 

No. 26. HOW TO ROW, SAIL AND BUILD A BOAT.—Fully 
illustrated. Every boy should know how to row and sail a boat. 
Full instructions are given in this little book, together with in- 
structions on swimming and riding, companion sports to boating. 

No. 47. HOW TO BREAK, RIDE AND DRIVE A HORSH.— 
A complete treatise on the horse. Describing the most useful horses 
for business, the best horses for the road; also valuable recipes for 
diseases peculiar to the horse. 

No. 48. HOW TO BUILD AND SAIL CANOES.—A handy 
hook for boys, containjng full directions for constructing canoes 
and the most popular manner of sailing them. Fully illustrated. 
By C. Stansfield Hicks. 


FORTUNE TELLING. 

No. 1. NAPOLEON’S ORACULUM AND DREAM BOOK.— 
Containing the great oracle of human destiny; also the true mean- 
ing of almost any kind of dreams, together with charms, ceremonies, 
and curious games of cards. A complete book. 

No. 23. HOW TO EXPLAIN DREAMS.—Everybody dreams, 
from the little child to the aged man and woman. This little book 
gives the explanation to all kinds of dreams, together with lucky 
and unlucky days, and “Napoleon’s Oraculum,” the book of fate. 

No. 28. HOW TO TELL FORTUNES.—Everyone is desirous of 
knowing what his future life will bring forth, whether happiness or 
misery, wealth or poverty. You can tell by a glance at this little 
book. Buy one and be convinced. Teil your own fortune. Tell 
the fortune of your friends. 

No. 76. HOW TO TELL FORTUNES BY THE HAND.— 
Containing rules for telling fortunes by the aid of lines of the hand, 
or the secret of palmistry. Also the secret of telling future eyents 
by aid of moles, marks, scars, etc. Ililustrated. By A. Anderson. 


ATHLETIC. 

No. 6. HOW TO BECOME AN ATHLETH®H.—Giving full in- 
struction for the use of dumb bells, Indian clubs, parallel bars, 
horizontal bars and various other methods of developing a good, 
healthy muscle; containing over sixty illustrations. Every boy can 
become strong and healthy by following the instructions contained 
in this little book. 

No. 10. HOW TO BOX.—The art of self-defense made easy. 
Containing over thirty illustrations of guards, blows, and the ditfer- 
ent positions of a good boxer. Every boy should obtain one of 
these useful and instructive books, as it will teach you how to box 
without an instructor. 

No. 25. HOW TO BECOME A GYMNAST.—Containing full 
instructions for all kinds of gymnastic sports and athletic exercises. 
Embracing thirty-five illustrations. By Professor W. Macdonald. 
A handy and useful book. — Ly, y 4 

No. 34. HOW TO FENCE,—Containing full instruction for 
fencing and the use of the broadsword; also instruction in archery. 
Described with twenty-one practical illustrations, giving the best 
positions in fencing. A complete book. 


$s @ TRICKS WITH CARDS. 


No. 51. HOW TO DO TRICKS WITH CARDS.—Containing | bod 


ezplanations of the general principles of sleight-of-hand applicable 
to card tricks; of card tricks with ordinary cards, and not requiring 
g@ieight-of-hand; of tricks involving sleight-of-hand, or the use of 
@ecially prepared cardg, fessor Haffner. Illustrated. 
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No. 72. HOW TO DO SIXTY TRICKS WITH CARDS.—Enm- 
bracing all of the latest and most deceptive card tricks, with il-. 
lustrations. By A. Anderson. “y 

No. 77. HOW TO DO FORTY TRICKS WITH CARDS.— 
Containing deceptive Card Tricks as performed by leading conjurors 
and magicians, Arranged for home amusement. Fully illustrated. 


MAGIC. . 

No. 2. HOW TO DO TRICKS.—The great book of magic and 
card tricks, containing full instruction on all the leading card tricks 
of the day, also the most popular magical illusions as performed by 
our leading magicians; every boy should obtain a copy of this book, 
amuse and instruct. 

No, 22. HOW TO DO SECOND SIGHT.—Heller’s second sight 
explained by his former assistant, Fred Hunt, Jr. HKixplaining how 
the secret dialogues were carried on between the magician and the» 
boy on the stage; also giving all the codes and signals. The only ¥ 
authentic explanation of second sight. : 

No. 48. HOW TO BEGOME A MAGICIAN.—Containing the 
grandest assortment of magical illusions ever placed before the 
public. Also tricks with cards. incantations, ete. > 

No. 68. HOW TO DO CHEMICAL, TRICKS.—Containing over | 
one hundred highly amusing and instructive tricks with chemicals. 
By A. Anderson. _Handsomely illustrated. 

No. 69. HOW TO DO SLHIGHT OF HAND.—Containing over 
fifty of the latest and best tricks used by magicians. Also contain-— 
ing the secret of second sight. Fully illustrated. By A. Anderson. 

_No. 70. HOW TO MAKE MAGIC TOYS.—Containing full 
directions for making Magic loys and devices of many kinds. By 
A. Anderson. Fully illustrated. 

No. 73. HOW TO DO TRICKS WITH N UMBERS.—Showing 
many curious tricks with figures and the magic of numbers. By A. ' 
Anderson. Fully illustrated. i 

No. 75. HOW TO BECOME A CONJUROR. — Containing 
tricks with Dominos, Dice, Cups and Balls, Hats, etc. HWmbracing 
thirty-six illustrations. By A. Anderson. 

No. 78. HOW TO DO THE BLACK ART.—Containing a com. 
plete description of the mysteries of Magic and Sleight of Hand, 
together with many wonderful experiments. By A. Anderson. 


lilustrated. 
MECHANICAL. 

No. 29. HOW TO BECOME AN INVENTOR.—Every boy 
should know how inventions originated. This book explains them 
all, giving examples in electricity, hydraulics, magnetism, optics, 
pheumatics, mechanics, etc. The most instructive book published, 
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No. 56. HOW TO BECOME AN ENGINDER.—Containing fulle _ 


instructions how to proceed in order to become a locomotive en~. 
gineer; also directions for building a model locomotive; together 
with a full description of everything an engineer should know. — 
_No. 57. HOW TO MAKE MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS.—Full 
directions how to make a Banjo, Violin, Zither, ASolian Harp, Xylo~ 
phene and other musical instruments; 
scription of nearly every musical instrument used in ancient or 
modern times. Profusely illustrated. By Algernon 8. Fitzgerald, 
for twenty years bandmaster of the Royal Bengal Marines. ; 
No. 59. HOW TO MAKE A MAGIC LANTERN.—Containing 
4 aba abe we the Spespree ieee with its history and invention:,s 
so full directions for its use and for painting glides. H ly 
illustrated. By John Allen. 7 ' ihc 
Ne; fee Seeds aed id Na aap ea lrg Papa ad 
complete instructions tor performing over sixty Mechanical Tricks. 
By A. Anderson. Fully illustrated. r ee 


| LETTER WRITING. 

No. 11. HOW TO WRITE LOVE-LETTERS.—A most come 
plete little book, containing full directions for writing love-letters, 
and when to use them, giving specimen Setters for young and old, 

No, 12. HOW TO WRITE LETTERS TO LADIBS.—Giving 
complete instructions for writing letters to ladies on all subjects; 
wage ae of introduction, notes and requests 

o. 24. 
Containing full directions for writing to gentlemen on all 
also giving sample letters for instruction. 

No. 53. HOW 
book, telling you how to write to your sweetheart, your fathety 
mother, Mapa Saif al Big bone i and, in fact, everybody and any- 
y you wis write to. Every young man and 
lady in the land should have this beuke f Meier iti ae 

No. 74. HOW TO WRITE LETTERS 
taining full instructions for writing letters on 
also rulea for punctuation and composition, w 


subjects; 
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THE STAGE. 
No. 41. THE BOYS or NEW 


most famous end men. 
this wonderful little book. 
No, 42. THE BOYS OF Nisw 
Gontaining a varied assortment of 
and Irish, Also end men’s jokes. Just the thing for 
mNo. 4. THE BOYS OF N 
3 No. 45. NEW YORK MINSTREL GUID 
SAND JOKH BOOK.—Something new and very iieinastiee.. Sy ces 
boy should obtain this book, as it contains fulj instructions for or- 
4 ganizing an amateur minstrel troupe. 
Y | No, 65. MULDOON’S JOKES.—This is one of 


YORK STUMP SPEAKER.— 
stump speeches, 


joke books ever published, and it 
contains a large collection of songs, jokes, 
Terrence Muldoon, the great wit, humorist, and practical joker of 
pthe day. Hvery boy who can enjoy a good substantial joke should 
obtain a copy immediately. 


plete instructions how to make up for various characters on the 
_ stage; together with the duties of the Stege Manager, Prompter, 
Scenic Artist and Property Man. By a rominent Stage Manager. 

No. 80. GUS WILLIAMS’ JOKE BOOK.—Contaiteag the lat- 
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ie YORK BND , teen illustrations, 
BOOK.---Containing a great variety of the latest A en ss tee a good speaker, 


No amateur minstrels is complete without | 2!! 


Negro, Dutch | bates, outlines for debater, qu ; , 
hone Prides sources. for procuring infojmation on the questions given. 


No. 79. HOW TO BECOMH AN AOTOR.—Containing com-| how to dress, 
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No, 31. HOW TO BBUOME A SPHAKER.—Containing fou 
giving the different positions requisite to become 
reader and elocutionist. Also containing gems from - 
the popular authors of prose and poetry, arranged in the most 
simple and concis2 manner possible. & 

No. 49. HOW TO DEBATE.—Giving rules for ducting de 

questions for discussion, “And the best 
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No. 3. HOW TO FLIK1.—The arts ana wiles of flirtation ere 
fully explained by ‘this little book. Besides the various methods ef 
handkerchief, fan, glove, parasol, window and hat flirtation, it con- 


the most original tains a full list of the language and sentiment of flowers, which ig 
is brimful of wit and humor, It| teresting to everybody, 
conundrums, ete., of | Without one. 


both old and young. You cannot be happy 


No. 4. HOW TO DANCE is the title of 2 new and handsome 
littie book just issued by Frank Tousey. It contains full instrue 
tions in the art of dancing, etiquette in the ball-room and at parties, 
and full directions for calling off in all popular square 

ances. 

No. 5. HOW TO MAKE LOVE.—A complete guide to love, 
courtship and marriage, giving sensible advice, rules and etiquette 
to be observed, with many curious and interesting things not gen- 


est jokes, anecdotes and funny stories of this world-renowned and | @rally known. 


ever popular German comedian. 


ma Sixty-four pages; handsome 
colored cover containing a half-tone 


photo of the author, 


HOUSEKEEPING. 
_. No. 16. HOW TO KHEP A WINDOW GARDEN.—Containing 
full instructions for constructing a window garden either in town 
gor country, and the most approved methods for raising beautiful 
owers at home. The most complete book of the kind ever pub- 


shed. 

No. 30. HOW TO COOK.—One of the most instructive books 
on cooking ever published. It contains recipes for cooking 
sh, game, and oysters; also pies, puddings, cakes and all kinds of 
4 aap and a grand collection of recipes by one of our most popular 
' cooks, 
| No. 37. HOW TO KEEP HOUSE.—It contains information for 
| everybody, boys, girls, men and women; it will teach you how to 
-mnake almost anything around the house, such as parlor ornaments, 
' brackets, cements, Aeolian harps, and bird lime for catching birds. 


ELECTRICAL. 
iy No. 46. HOW TO MAKE AND USE ELECTRICITY.—A de- 
_ bcription of the wonderful uses of electricity and electro magnetism ; 
together with full instructions for making Electric Toys, Batteries, 
etc. By George Trebel, A. M., M. D. Containing over fifty il- 
_lustrations. . 
© No. 64. HOW TO MAKE ELECTRICAL MACHINES.—Con- 
taining full directions for making electrical machines, induction 
coils, dynamos, and many novel toys to be worked by electricity. 
‘By R. A. R. Bennett. Fully illustrated. i 
|. No. 67. HOW TO DO ELECTRICAL TRICKS.—Containing a 
large collection of instructive and highly amusing electrical tricks, 
together with illustrations. By A. Anderson. 


ENTERTAINMENT. 


BECOME 


No. 9. HOW TO : ) : 
given away. Every intelligent boy reading 


‘Kennedy. The secret 


A VENTRILOQUIST.—By Harry | book cannot be equaled. 


No. AT. HOW TO DRESS.—Containuing ful! instruction in the 
art of dressing and appearing well at home and abroad, giving the 
selections of colors, material, and how to have them made up. 

No. 18. HOW TO BECOME BEAUTIFUL.—One of the 
brightest and most valuable little books ever given to the world. 
Kiverybody wishes to know how to become beautiful, both male and 
female. The secret is simple, and almost costless. Read this book 
and be convinced how to become beautiful. 

n 


BIRDS AND ANIMALS. 
No. 7 HOW TO KEEP BIRDS.—Handsomely illustrated and 


meats, | containing full instructions for the management and training of the 


canary, mockingbird, bobolink, blackbird, paroquet, parrot, etc. 

No. 39. HOW TO RAISE DOGS, POULTRY, PIGEONS AND 
RABBITS.—A_ useful and instructive book. Handsomely illus- 
trated. By Ira Drofraw. 

No. 40. HOW-TO MAKE AND SET TRAPS.—Including hints 
on how to catch moles, weasels, otter, rats, squirrels and birds. 
e how to cure skins. Copiously illustrated. By J. Harrington 

eene, 

No. 50. HOW TO STUFF BIRDS AND ANIMALS.—A 
valuable book, giving instructions in collecting, preparing, mounting 
and preserving birds, animals and insects. 

No. 54. HOW TO KEHP AND MANAGE PETS.—Giving com- 
plete information as to the manner and method of raising, keeping, 
taming, breeding, and managing all kinds of pets; also giving full 
instructions for making cages, etc. Fully explained by twenty-eight 
illustrations, making it the most complete book of the kind ever 


published. : 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

No. 8. HOW TO BECOME A SCIENTIST.—A useful abd in- 
structive book, giving a complete treatise on chemistry; also ex- 
periments in acoustics, mechanics, mathematics, chemistry, and di- 
rections for making fireworks, colored fires, and gas balloons. This 


No. 14. HOW TO MAKE CANDY.—A complete hand-book for 


this book of instructions, by a practical professor (delighting multi- | making all kinds of candy, Be tprec syrups, essences etc. ete, 


des every night with his wonderful imitations), can master the 
art, and create any amount of fun for himself and friends. 


greatest book ever published, and there’s millions (of fun) in it. 


No. 20. HOW TO ENTERTAIN AN EVENING PARTY.—A valuable information as to the neatness, 
very valuable little book just published. A complete compendium | position 


It is the | information regarding choice of subjects, 


No. 84. -HOW TO BEGOME AN AUT OR.—Containing full 
the use of words and the 
manner of preparing and submitting manuscript. Also containing 
legibility and general com- 


of manuscript, essential to a successful author. By Prince 


@f games, sports, card diversions, comic recitations, etc., suitable |}Hiland, 


or parlor or drawing-room entertainment. It 


contains more for the 
Money than any book published. 


No. 35. HOW TO PLAY GAMES.—A complete and useful little} treatment of 


oe containing the Fulas and regulations of billiards, bagatelle, 

Dackgammon, croquet. dominoes, etc. Sas 

¢ No. 36. HOW. TO SOLVE CONUNDRUMS.—Containing all 

the leading conundrums of the day, amusing riddles, curious catches 
nd witty sayings. f : 

_ No. 52. HOW TO PLAY GARDS.—A complete and handy little 


OOK, givi . Yirections for playing Euchre, Crib-| the world-known detective. 
ee ee Bench, Draw Poker, and sensible rules for beginners, and also relates 
many other popular games of cards, | and experiences of well-known detectives. 


bage. Casino, Forty-Five, Pedro 
Auction Pitch, All Fours, and 


No. 66. HOW TO DO PUZZLES.—Containing over three hun- 


& Ce, 


Ired interesting puzzles and conundrums, with key to same. 
Pomplete book. Fully illustrated. By A. Anderson. 


‘ ETIQUETTE. 
No. 13. HOW TO DO IT; OR, BOOK OF ETIQUETTH.—It 
}a great life secret, and one that every young man desires to know 
Wl about. There’s panploge in it. 

_No. 33. HOW TOB 


™ g00d society and the easiest and most approved methods of ap- know to be a Cadet. 
pe Ging to aoad advantage at parties, balls, the theatre, church, and | of “How to Become a 


% the drawing-room. 
ie 


Ve DECLAMATION. 
‘Wo. 27. 


mC ini ost popular selections in use, comprising Dutch | sh t 
beige abe TN pe ankee and Irish dialect pieces, together| piled and written by Lu 


ect, French dialect, 3 
th many standard readings. 


4 
- 


A | ing 


HOW TO RECITE AND BOOK OF KYICITATIONS. | of 


’ PRICE 10 CENTS. EACH, salt 
_ Address FRANK TOUSEY, Publisher, 24 Union Square, New York. 


~ No. 38. HOW TO BECOME YOUR OWN DOCTOR.—A won- 

erful book, containing useful and practical information in the 

{ ordinary diseases and ailments common to every 

cam, Abounding in useful and effective recipes for general com- 
aint 


nts. 
No. 55. HOW TO COLLECT STAMPS AND COINS.—Con- 
taining valuable information regarding the collecting and arranging 
of stamps and coins. Handsomely illustrated. 
No. 58. HOW TO BE A DETECTIVE.—By Old King Brady, 
In which he lays down some valuable 
some adventures 


No. 60. HOW TO BECOME A PHOTOGRAPHER.—Contain- 
useful information regarding the Camera and how to work its 
also how to make Photographic Magic Lantern Slides and other 
Transparencies. Handsomely illustrated. By Captain W. De W. 


bney. 

No. 62. HOW TO BECOME A WREST POINT MILITARY 

ADET.—Containing full expianations how to gain admittance, 
course of Study, Nxaminations, Duties, Staff of Officers, Post 


HAVE.—Containing the rules and etiquette | Guard, Police Regulations, Fire Department, and all a boy should 


Compiled and written by Lu Senarens, author 
Naval Cadet.” 

No. 63. HOW TO BECOME A NAVAL CADET.—Complete in- 
structions of how to gain admission to the Annapolis Navyaj 
Academy. Also containing the course of instruction, description 
grounds and buildings, historical sketch, and everything a_boy 
should know to become an ‘Sseay ye in ihe Nalteg Sang Nayy. Come 

enarens, author of “How ecome £2 
West Point Military Cadet.” to Become 


OR 3 FOR 25 CENTS. 
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“WILD WEST WEEKLY” cs 7 3 


‘A Magazine ConrarInine Stories, SKETCHES, ETC., OF WESTERN LIFE 


CoLorED Covers | 32 Paces Prick 5 CENTS 

330 Young Wild West’s Death Defiance; or, Arietta and the |335 Young Wild West Saving His Partners; or, A Hard Fight 
Danites. | with Redskins. 

831 Young Wild West in Crooked Canyon; or, The Under-|336 Young Wild West Fighting the Cattlemen; or, Arietta’s ' 
ground Trail to No Man’s Land. Branding Mark. 

332 Young Wild West and “Maverick Mike”; or, ssifey a and | 337 Young Wild West and the Two-Gun Man; or, itunes up 
the Round-Up. a Mining Camp. .) 

333 Young Wild West Chasing the Mexicans; or, The “Hur-| 338 Young Wild West’s Prairie Chase; or, Arietta and the 
rah” at Hot-Head Hill. Wolf Pack. | : 

334 Young Wild West After the Death Band; or, Saving Ari-| 339 Young Wild West Holding the Hill; or, The Fight for the 
etta from the Secret Caves. Cave of Gold: 


“WORK AND WIN” — 


CoNTAINING THE FRED FEARNOT STORIES 


CoLorep CovERS 3% PAGES Pricrt 5 CEnTs 
633 Fred Fearnot and the “Silent Five”; or, After Basketball! 538 Fred Fearnot’s Fight With the Dons; or, Lively Times in UY 
Honors. Mexico. 
534 Fred Fearnot and the Hall-Boy; or, The Great Hotel Mys-|539 Hreq Fearnot and the Boy Hunter; or, A Trip to the Fur | 
tery. Country. 2 


535 Fred Fearno’’s Hockey Team; or, Out to Win the ee 


536 Fred Fearnot’s Slide for Life; or, Lost in the Great Bliz- wick aus felons tans i Broadway Bob”; or, Saving a Young 
zard. Man from Ruin. 


537 Fred Fearnot in the Slums; or, The Mystery of a Great} 541 Fred Fearnot’s Baseball Stars; or, Winning the Opening 
City. | Game. 


“PLUCK AND LUCK] < 


CoNTAINING ALL KINDS oF STORIES 


CoLorED CovERsS 32 PAGES Price 5 CENTS , 

558 Jack Mosby, the Guerilla King; or, Riding and Raiding in| 563 The Phantom Fireman; or, The Mystery of Mark How- 
the Rebellion. By Gen’l Jas. A. Gordon. ‘ land’s Life. By Ex-Fire-Chief Warden. 

559 A Lawyer at 17, and the Fee that Made His Fortune.| 564 Ben Brevier; or, The Romance of a Young Printer. By 
By Richard R. Montgomery. Allyn Draper. 

560 The Houseboat Boys; or, Stirring Adventures in the} 565 The Signal Service Boys; or, Fighting Above the Clouds. 
Northwest. By Allyn Draper. By Gen’] Jas. A. Gordon. 

561 The Dark Sons of Ireland; or, Plotting Under the Shan-| 566 The Red Privateer; or, The First to Float the Stars and 
non Water. By Allan Arnold. Stripes. By Capt. Thos. H. Wilson. R 

562 Young Karl Kruger; or, The Richest Boy in the Transvaal. | 567 The Iron Spirit; or, The Mystery of the Plains. By An 
By Berton Bertrew. _ Old Scout. 


For sale by all newsdealers, or will be sent to any address on receipt of price, 5 cents per copy, in money or postage stamps, by 6, 


PRANK TOUSEY, Publisher, 24 Union Square, N. Y. 


— 


IF YOU WANT ANY BACK NUMBERS . 


of our Weeklies and cannot procure them from newsdealers, they can Be obtained from this office direct. Cut out and fill 
in the following Order Blank and send it to us with the price of the weeklies you w ant and we will send them to you by 
return mail. POSTAGE STAMPS TAKEN THE SAME AS MONEY. 
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FRANK TOUSEY, Publisher, 24 Union Square, New York. BO iS ee 
Dear Str—Enclosed find. .....cents for which please send me: 

-<<.copies of WORK AND: WEN, Moe. (60625 bres oho siale dee Wiss PW s saw Nas sls thoes a's’ Chele aMa aM alnedi das 
ga WIDE AWAKE WTI 5 Nm is ioe Ob oe\6 n'y oath'ae aioiels ee 8 bys oy, cdl ate HL ate OR a 
i NED WEST WEERIN, Obes Ui le elet hed ew oe aiee nips ea sie eB Uiale ee wa hinwleh (ae ad aN UN aa & 
eee £4 THE LIBERTY: BOYS OF VOLO ie veo hws vo e ou ee Pala ee esol Sa iy V ealgalG ail Co aanMe pupananS | 9 
eee & © PLUCK AND 10 CK, Bi Ln ee rd 
voce, &. # SECRET. SERVICE, Rigi ec eke ya gesul Viele ve huamlvok ud res aha ey iat vay Vee ce ais 8 


Seg pee BME RAD PORTING WER Bie EO at 
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WIDE AWAKE WEEKLY. 
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(32 Pages of Reading 


i STORIES OF A BOY’S SCHOOLDAYS ‘ 


By FRANK FORREST 


Handsome Colored Covers ° Splendid Illustrations 
Price 5 Cents ‘ Issued Every Friday 


No. 137 of this weekly begins a new series of school stories, written by Frank Forrest, the best author of this class 
of fiction in the world. Each number details the fun, perils, and sports of a fearless young student with an upright 
character, who stands for justice and honor in all things. He and his schoolmates encounter all sorts of lively ad- 
ventures of the kind that boys like to read about. Some fine girls figure in the series, and a deep element of inter- 
est runs through every story. 


(= TELL YOUR FRIENDS ABOUT THESE STORIES “Spy 
LATEST ISSUES. ; 


108 aa aa Awake’s Little Pard; or, The Boy Hero of the 132 anew ane, eee P Best Deed; or, Saving the Life of His 
109 mes 3 es Awake’s Fiery Duel; or, Teaching the Neptunes a| 133 ue Awake’s Deadly Peril; or, Good Work at an Insane 
110 sg Sag Awake and the Old Vet; or, Working Shoulder to| 134 PR ot gah, Struggle in the Dark; or, Trapped in a 
111 bed Wide Awake’s Dangerous Deal; or, The Only Chance for 135 Noting, Velde Awake's Swift Run; or, Saving the Midnight Ex- 


ry rT: . Dp 
112 Young Wide Awake and the Factory Boys; or, The Feat that| 436 Young Wide Awake’s Last Chance; or, Rescued from Certain 
Made Him Famous. Death. 


(ft 


113 Young Wide Awake’s Secret Enemies; or, The Plot to Destroy a/ 137 Dick Daresome's Schooldays; or, The Victory of the New Boy. 
: City. a : 188 Dick Daresome and the Midnight Hazers; or, Turning the Tables 
114 Young Wide Awake’s Sudden Fear; or, The Fireman's Trick that on His Enemies. 


_ Won the Day. : 139 Dick Daresome’s Bold Rescue; or, Saving the Academy Girls. 
a Lane n cen mWaRS Bane pockeeG; OT, Serine. the Govern: 140 Dick Daresome and the Burglars; or, Risking His Life for a 
: ony ’ ee os ts Room-mate 
116 Young Wide Awake’s Plucky Drive; or, pia gd Pee P| Aa me Ta reunine Missing: or. The Academy Girls to the Rescue. 
117 Young Wide Awake and the Briber; or, The Yest that Makes a/ 1492 Dick Daresome's Fight for Honor; or, Clearing a School Sus- 


Man. ; i : icion. 
118 Young. Wide Awake’s Artful Dodge; or, Placing Enemies on the! 148 Dirk Daresome’s Quarrel: or, Showing Up a Coward. 


119 Younus Wide Awake Solving a Mystery; or, Hunting Down the| 144 Dick Daresome’s Fatal Error; or, Trapped by an Envious School. 
Fire Thieves. et mate : 

2 Tj ’ . i With the; 145 Dick Daresome’s Ice Victory; or, Skating a Race Against Death. 

— te ay AN ehe aN Ae ee: Ot Pceaking Hyon 146 Dick Daresome’s Struggle for Leadership; or, Getting Ahead of 


, CS ears : : . . The Myster His Rivals. 
121 cg Bis Biases in a House of Death; or e My y 147 Dick Daresome’s “Flying Gull”; »r, Winning the Ice-Boat Contest. 


122 Young Wide Awake and the “Night Prowlers”; or, The Fire at! 148 Dick Daresome and the Village Toughs: or, A Battle Against 
the Cartridge Works. Odds. 


123 Young Wide Awake's Wild Ride; or, Fighting Fire in Lincoln. 149 Dick Daresome’s Hockey League; or, Winning Out for Merrivale. 
124 Young Wide Awake’s Closest Call: or, The Blaze at Riverside Inn. 150 po bial iA, Cea or, . Lei hy adel gen arenes 
125 Young Wide Awake’s Gritty Battle; or, Fighting Down a Hotel | 151 Dick Daresome’s Dark Days; or, Tricked by a OY, 8 Ate CG 
: Five: . 4 . #152 Dick Daresome’s Wild Toboggan Ride; or, Daring Sport on the 
126 Young Wide Awake’s Heroism; or, The State Fireman’s Tourna- Mountain Side. 
ment. . 53 Dick Daresome and the Lynchers; or. The Fight for an Innocent Man, 
127 Young Wide Awake’s Latest Recruit: or, Snatching His Captain 4 Dick Daresome Hunted Down; or, Caught in the Clutches of the ‘‘Night 
From Death. Caps.” 
128 Young Wide Awake and the “Sylvia”; or, Saving Life on the 5 Dick Daresome’s Cross Country Run: or, Winning Out by a Head. 


River. ; ick Daresome’s Perilous Swim: or, A Daring Rescue from the Whirl- 
129 Young Wide Awake’s Leap in the Dark; or, Capturing the ‘League ah cal . : 


of 3.” : : 157 Dick Daresome’s Lost Cause: or, Queered by His Belleville Rival. _ 
130 Young Wide Awake’s Hazard; or, Stopping a Theatre Fire. 158 Dick !'aresome’s Champion Pitching; or, Saving the Day for Merrivale, 


131 Young Wide Awake Off His Guard; or, Caught in a Warehouse: © 
Blaze. 


For sale by all newsdealers, or will be sent to any address on receipt of price, 5 cents per copy, in money or postage stamps, by 


FRANK TOUSEY, Publisher, 24 Union Square, N. Y. 
IF YOU WANT ANY BACK NUMBERS 


of our Weeklies and cannot procure them from newsdealers, they can be obtained from this office direct. Cut out and fill 
in the following Order Blank and send it to us with the price of the weeklies you w ant and we will send them to you by 
return mail. POSTAGE STAMPS TAKEN THE SAME AS MONEY. 


FRANK TOUSEY, Publisher, 24 Union Square, New York. 
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